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| cents a dozen.” 


That it does open a wide door for 

> | fraud no one can deny. It 1s not long 

| since an extensive Western apiarist 

The Cheap Queen Trae. and queen-breeder remarked, in the 
In this issue will be found two arti- | BEE JoURNAL office, that he received 
cles on the subject of rearing cheap | ®” order from a dealer in Ohio for 100 
queens, which take opposite and ex- | eens; that the party ordering made 
treme views regarding the profit | 2° stipulation excepting that they 
derived by the breeder. The first isa | Were to be the daughters of pure Ital- 
criticism on the article recently from |14n queens. So he examined through 
the pen of Rev. A. Salisbury, who | his several hundred colonies, and se- 
took negative grounds, and whose | lected all the superannuated and 
balance-sheet brought him in as a | worthless ones which he was intend- 
debtor. However extravagant some | ing to supersede, and for which he re- 
of his items may appear to a closer | ceived 65 cents a piece. Ofcourse, he 
economist, certainly, with his long|temarked, it was so much saved. 
experience and facilities for econo- | Many patrons must have been losers. 


46|mizing, where his critic might cut), We know there are some, and may 
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under, scores of prudent breeders be many, honest, conscientious breed- 
would far exceed his expenses. The | ers of untested queens ; but we do not 
second article, from Mr. Alley, is cor- | believe, among them all, there is one 
roborative of the experience of Mr. 8. | who is reckless enough to expect to 
We presumg this has been the case | buy a single queen for $1.00, or 100 
with nearly all who have been en-/| queens for $65.00, which would be fit 
gaged in that traffic as breeders, unless | to rear even untested, queens from ; 
it be those who have made tested | and if not fit to rear third-rate breed- 
queens a specialty, and have availed | ers from, it would be a sarcastic com- 
themselves of the ‘‘ untested ”’ feature | pliment to any bee-keeper’s stock to 
to work off worthless trash. | Say they would be cheap to him at any 
We have long been convinced that price. 
‘* warranted” or ‘‘ untested”? queens; What bee-keepers in America want 
were not only worthless, but an actual ‘is better stock—not cheaper queens; 
damage to the bee-keeping interest. more honey—not lighter yields ; long- 
One breeder, who has had more expe- er-lived bees—not greater disasters ; 
rience with cheap-priced gueens than | certain profits—not doubtful results. 
any other in America, or the World,| We would be glad to know that all 
and has probably reared and sold | queen-breeders are doing a profitable 
nearly as many as all the others com- | business ; but we certainly would dis- 
bined, since he engaged in the busi-| like to learn that any are reaping a 
harvest at the expense of their custo- 
not one queen out of ten sent out, is | mers. The fault isnot with the breed- 
worth one cent.” Another, who was | er, let the stock be what it may, but 
until recently a very extensive breed- | with the purchaser, who demandsand 
er, in Michigan, of so-called ‘‘ dollar | expects to get good stock at an unre- 
queens,” quit the business in disgust | munerative price, and generally pays 
because it was a fraud upon innocent | dearly for what he buys. 
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Honey at our State Fair. 


Mrs. L. Harrison, Vice President 
for Illinois of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, has been labor- 
ing with the Executive Committee of 
the State Board of Agriculture, to get 
a liberal consideration of the impor- 
tance of the bee-keeping interest in 
Illinois. She has met with some suc- 
cess, but not to the extent her persis- 
tent efforts have deserved. In a 
letter dated at Peoria, Ill., Feb. 27, 
1882, to the BEE JOURNAL, she says: 

You are aware of my endeavors to 

rocure a large exhibit of honey pro- 
Dnets for the State Fair of 1882. As 
the result of this work I have to re- 
port, for the coming fair, an increase 
of double premiums over that of last 
year, and yet ‘‘I am not happy:” 


Best lot of comb honey, not less 
than 10 lbs 

Second best do....... 

Best lot of extracted 

Second best do... 

Best machine for 


honey..... 


extracting 


met better success is not from want 
of effort on her part, but owing to the 
circumscribed material she had to 
work on. 





—_—_- 


Food Adulterations before Congress. 


Our readers will rejoice with us in 
the fact that Congress is at last en- 
gaged in a work of reformation re- 
garding food adulterations, and that 
a bill has been introduced having for 
its object the taxation of glucose and 
oleomargarine to such an extent as to 
greatly restrict their manufacture. 
The bill, after reference to the com- 
mittee on ways and means, was by 
them submitted to Hon. Green B. 
Raum, Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. His communication to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, accompanying 
the bill, will be found below, and will 
be read with deep interest, while his 
manly and undisguised condemnation 
of the glucose and oleomargarine 


00 | traffic will command the admiration 


The Secretary writes: “I will only 
add—and not to be repeated—that 
large bodies move slowly, and you 
must not be discouraged. You have 
gained a little. Ihave added to the 
questions in the blanks, for agricul- 
tural statistics to be collected this 

ear by assessors: No. of colonies of 

ees on hand May Ist, 1882, and No. 
of pounds of honey produced in 1881. 
These figures will show the impor- 
tance of the busy bee.” . 

I wrote to a number of bee-keepers 
and to publishers of bee literature, 
with reference to ‘‘special es 
With but one exception all responde 
generously. [I was in high glee over 
my success in this direction, until I 
received the following from the Sec- 
retary of the State Board : : 

“The Board, several years since, 
closed the State Fair list against 
‘special premiums.’ It was not for 
the purpose of excluding such as you 
propose, but the door to special 
premiums, theline could not be drawn 
very well between legitimate offerings 
and those for advertising purposes, 
and it was thought best to exclude all 
specials from the list.” 


But the beggarly premiums offered 
are not for a moment to be thought 
the best results of Mrs. Harrison’s 
work. Asthe Secretary writes her, 
“large bodies move slowly,” and once 
moved in the right direction, by per- 
sistent effort, they accelerate in speed. 
We think the secretary’s instructions 
to the assessors will result in furnish- 
ing a resistless motive power to move 
that large body with greater velocity 
in 1883. Meantime, much praise is 
due Mrs. Harrison for the interest she 
has taken in the matter, and we con- 
gratulate her on the partial success 
she has met with. That she has not 





alike of all honest producers, con- 
sumers, and dealers. 

It will be observed, Mr. Raum takes 
practically the ground assumed by the 
BEE JOURNAL more than two years 
ago, and which we have reiterated 
from time to time, that State and 
municipal laws were incompetent to 
cope with these bare-faced frauds, 
and that relief SHOULD and musT 
come from Congress. In fact, so 
familiar is the language he employs, 
that, were his communication not of 
very recent date, we might fear that 
our articles had been more or less a 
reflex from him. While we surmised 
the inability of States and municipal- 
ities to cure the evil, he has learned 
by demonstration that we were cor- 
rect, and that relief must come from 
Congress. It is so seldom we are 
called upon to express gratitude to 
officials high in power for unselfish 
acts of duty, that Mr. Raum’s honor- 
able communication is the more grati- 
fying. The following isthe document 
referred to, and we bespeak for ita 
careful perusal : 

Treasury Department, ) 
Washington, Feb. 14, 1882. § 
Hon. Chas. J. Folger, Sec’y T'reas’y: 

Srr—I have received. by reference 
from the honorable Committee of 
Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives, H. R. 920. being a 
bill to amend section 3328 of the re- 
vised statutes of the United States, 
in relation to tax on native wines; H. 
R. 142, being a bill to tax the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine, and H. R.3170, 
being a bill to tax and regulate the 
manufacture and sale of glucose, 
with a request that I furnish the com- 





mittee with the views of this office 
— the merits of these respective 
ills. 

_ The adulteration of food and drink 
is an evil which State and municipal 
laws and regulations appear unable to 
prevent under our multiform system 
of government, and it seems that if 
the people are to be protected against 
the frauds of manufacturers, who 
palm off wines charged artificially with 
carbonic acid gas as genuine cham- 
pagne; prepared tallow, lard, or 
grease as genuine butter, and glucose 
produced from cornstarch by the use 
ofsulphuric acid, and soda ash flavored 
with a small percentage of Louisiana 
molasses as the best of golden syrup, 
it will be necessary for Congress, in 
the exercise of its undoubted power 
of taxation, to make provision that 
these spurious and adulterated articles 
shall be sold upon the market for what 
they really are, and shall not be 
palmed off ona trusting public for 
what they are not, tothe great en- 
richment of those engaged in their 
manufacture. Oleomargarine and 
glucose are manufactured almost ex- 
clusively for purposes of fraud and 
adulteration. It is safe to say that 
few householders would buy for their 
own consumption butter which they 
knew to be composed, wholly or in 
part, of oleomargarine, syrup which 
they knew to be nine-tenths glucose, 
and champagne which they knew to 
be spurious. 

It is by deception only that such 
articles are sold, and it seems to me 
that Congress will perform a most ac- 
ceptable service to the people of this 
country by passing the bill in ques- 
tion substantially as introduced. In 
connection with this subject the sub- 
joined extracts from an article in 
Appletons’ Annual Encyclopedia, for 
1879, are deemed of interest. 

I inclose herewith the bills referred 
to me, suggesting some slight amend- 
ments thereto. 

Very ag nny 

REEN B. Raum, Com’r. 

GLUCOSE.—The adulteration of syr- 
ups with glucose is a practice which 
has recently spread alarmingly. The 
extensive use of glucose, or the grape 
sugar of commerce, is held to be the 
main origin of Bright’s disease of 
the kidneys, and the cause of the 
present prevalence of that fatal mal- 
ady. The importations of glucose in- 
creased tenfold between 1875 and 1877, 
and at the same time _ extensive 
factories were established for its man- 
ufacture in the Western States. The 
article sold as grape sugar is manu- 
factured by boiling cornstarch with 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) and mix- 
ing the product with lime. A portion 
of the sulphuric acid and sometimes 
copperas, sulphate of lime, arfd other 
noxious principles remain in the glu- 
cose. In the analysis of seventeen 
samples of table syrup by Dr. Kedsie 
fifteen were found to be made of glu- 
cose, one of them containing 141 
grains of oil of vitriol and 724 grains 
of lime to the gallon, and one from a 
lot which sickened a whole family 
contained 72 grains of vitriol, 28 of 
sulphate of iron (copperas), and 363 of 
lime to the gallon. The cheap sugars 
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sold in Michigan are stated on the 
same authority to be adulterated with 
oisonous substances. Analyses of 
the sugar sold in New York reveal 
the presence not only of glucose with 
its inherent poisons, but of muriate 
of tin, a formidable poison; which is 
employed in the bleaching process. 
Mr. Fuller, a retired importer of sugar, 
called the attention of the United 
States Board of Trade, in their meet- 
ing held in New York in November, 
1878, to the dangerous adulterations 
racticed with sugar, honey and mo- 
asses. Glucose is largely used to 
adulterate maple sugar, candies, 
jellies, honey, and other sweet foods. 
OLEOMARGARINE—Which is now 
extensively manufactured from ani- 
mal fat asa substitute for butter, is 
dreaded as a vehicle for meen 
the human system with trichine an 
other internal parasites. The fat is 
not subjected to a higher temperature 
than 120° F. Joltm Michels, a New 
York chemist, states that the refuse 
fat of one pork packing establishment 
is to his knowledge sent to the artifi- 
cial butter factories, and Prof. Church 
found in oleomargarine horse fat, fat 
from bones, and waste fat, such as is 
ordinarily used in making candies. ~ 


It will be observed from the above, 
that the grape sugar of commerce 
and glucose are identified as one and 
the same product, and, as so often 
asserted by Prof. Kedsie, Dr. Kellogg, 
Prof. Newton, and ail other chemical 
experts of any note, the difference in 
the two articles is only in name. 
Where a distinction is made, itis only 
asa technical quibble; but it has no 
foundation in fact. Glucose is no 
worse than commercial grape sugar, 
nor can it be any better, so long as 
itis the same thing, butin different 
shape. : 





Testing the New Races. 


Mr. W.S. Blaisdell, Randolph, Vt., 
makes the following inquiry: 

Please give in the JOURNAL the 
standard tests of rr for the three 
leading races of bees—the Italian, 
Syrian, and Cyprian? If you will do 
this, you will very much oblige me and 
others who are purchasing queens, 
and who wish to be able to indicate 
from the progeny what value there 
is specially in the class called ‘‘tested.” 

It will require great familiarity 
with the three races to be able to dis- 
tinguish any difference readily. We 
have frequently been more than a 
little puzzled over the problem. Count 
Barbo, Vice President of the Italian 
National Society, in Milan, in allud- 
ing to the crescent on the corslet of 
the Cyprian bee, which is the only 
distinguishing mark, said that it was 
not uncommon for their Italian bees 
to show the same mark. At the Na- 





tional Convention in Cincinnati, in 
1880, we exhibited some Italian bees 
preserved in phials of alcohol, as also 


one phial which was filled with bees | + 


on the Island of Cyprus, and four of 
the lots of Italians were unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced Cyprians by an ex- 
pert present, who is quite as familiar 
with the new races as any man in 
America. 

Perhaps the best test with those ac- 
customed to handling the better Ital- 
ians, is in opening the hives. While 
the Italians on the combs are slow, 
deliberate, and dignified in their 
movements, the bees from Syria and 
Cyprus are quick, nervous, and angu- 
lar, hurrying and scurrying back and 
forth, and making every demonstra- 
tion of anger, which is not always a 
feint. They are, too, less tractable 
with smoke, 





Do they Love It?—Speaking of the 
late Convention of glucose manufac- 
turers in Chicago, the Southern Cultiva- 
tor remarks as follows: 


They were in session several days 
and evinced a determination to prose- 
cute their enterprise without abate- 
ment. Fifteen establishments were 
represented, and a er grey organi- 
zation was accomplished for the mu- 
tual advancement of those engaged 
in this branch of manufactures. Des- 
pite the warnings of the press of the 
country, showing the danger attend- 
ing the use of glucose, the people 
seem to be fond of it, as is indicated 
by its general introduction and large 
consumption. 


We do not think the large consump- 
tion of glucose is because the people 
are ‘“‘fond ‘of it,” but because they 
have. it palmed off on them for pure 
sweets. The vile trash has no legiti- 
mate end—its only use is to adulterate. 
Its very existence is buta sham, a 
fraud and a curse; bringing disease 
and premature death upon thousands. 





Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 


cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882.7 


They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 





Give Address.—Please, in the next 
issue of the BEE JOURNAL, give the 
name and address of the makers of 
the Vandervort foundation muchine, 
and oblige, A SUBSCRIBER. 

Lucia, O. 


It is J. Vandervort, Laceyville, Pa. 





d 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Telephone for the Apiary.—Mr. Jas. 
A. Nelson, Wyandott, Kas., describes 
his telephone, in Gleanings, thus: 


Our telephone is sort of three con- 
cerned ; has 3 ends—one at the house, 
one at the shop, and one at the barn. 
At either point I can hear the bees 
when they strike the wire; can hear a 
call to dinner while sitting at my desk 
in the office, and, in fact, have heard 
the hens cackle in the barn from the 
shop ; 80 you see we know when to go 
after the eggs. It is a triangle, with 
a single wire running from each point, 
making 55 feet from house to shop; 
60 feet from house to barn, and 80 fee 
from shop to barn. The house is 
brick, and I could not well cut a hole 
through, so I just raised the window 
about 5 inches and put a board in the 
opening; where the wire passes 
through the board is a one-inch hole, 
covered with soft sheep leather; the 
wire through the leather is in the cen- 
ter of the hole, so the cold air and the 
bees are kept out. I think Mr. Gallup 
is needlessly alarmed about the bees 
killing themselves on the wire. I have 
watched them, and all I have seen 
strike have been rising from the 
hives, and it merely turns them from 
their course a little. I have not seen 
one fall to the ground. 


Adulterated Food.—The Maine Far- 
mer reports as follows on this subject: 
Itis a “‘ burning shame” that such 
frauds have not been stopped by Con- 
gress long ago. Let us hope that it 
will now be done speedily. The Far- 
mer says: 


A citizen of Bath oy | bought 
some granulated sugar in that city. 
On melting some of it for making pre- 
serves, a quantity of blue scum rose 
to the top which alarmed the family. 
It is supposed that some of the best 
refiners use blue - and some of the 
poisonous analine ues to improve 
the color of their sugars. This led to 
the testing of cream of tartar, which 
was purchased from the same dealer, 
supposing it to be pure, and it was 
found that more than one-third was a 
sediment which would not dissolve. 
The substance used for coloring sugar 
is ultramarine, and is used for the 
——— of covering up some defects 
in the product, and as for cream of 
tartar, not one pound in fifty sold by 
grocers is pure. The adulteration 
amounts to one-half. 

It is terrible to think that little 
children should have to suffer for in- 
dulgence in sweets, butsoitis. We 
pet people stand by and see the 

ealth of our little ones vitiated be- 
cause we must not interfere with 
trade. But this is a nefarious trade 
which gives us foods that act inju- 
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riously upon our frame, and particu- 
larly when we are young. That trade 
should be done away with, and the 
trader should be forced to stop it, if 
his own conscience does not do so. A 
time will come when it will be scarcely 
credited, that in our advanced nine- 
teenth century, it was possible in open 
day to sell to little children, things 
that would poison their blood. 





Sweet Clover.—The editor of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Instructor makes the follow- 
ing remarkson this honey producer : 


This is destined, we think, to be- 
come the great honey plant of the 
future, its great adaptability to soil 
and climate, the ease with which it 
can be raised, the great length of time 
it continues in bloom, and the fact 
that it can be grown on waste places 
and barren land, all being points in 
its favor, that will recommend it to 
every bee-keeper. 


Honey from Corn.— Will bees gather 
honey from corn? is answered by a 
correspondentof Gleanings as follows : 


Yes, and lots of it, too, sometimes. 
They gather it from the tassels at the 
same time the ather that dark- 
green pollen. always know what 
my bees are working on. It is not 
every year they get a large amount, 
say about as often as one year in four 
or five. I have had them average from 
5 to 10 lbs. per colony of the nicest 
honey. It comes after basswood. 








Continuous Honey Bloom.—One by 
one they come to the music, take up 
the refrain, and join the chorus con- 
cerning continuous honey bloom. 
This was begun by us as a ‘“‘solo” 3 
years ago, and we now feel certain 
that ere long its ‘‘ swelling chorus”’ 
will fill the World. The National 
Agriculturist adds its note thus: 


No topic is more worthy the earnest 
consideration of bee-keepers, than 
that of bee-forage. It often happens 
that our bees can find honey for not 
more than 5 or 6 weeks, and yet in 
that brief time they will often store 50 
to 200 Ibs. per colony. What might 
we expect if the nectar-secreting 
flowers were to bloom the entire season 
through ? The September flow of 
honey, often exceeding the yield in 
spring, in some parts of the country, 
answers the question. How we may 
supplement the natural yield of honey 
by judicious planting of honey plants, 
may well receive earnest thought and 
consideration during the winter. We 
already know that by planting fig- 
wort, cleome, catnip, borage, mustard 
and alsike clover, we may bridge over 
the famine of honey bloom. Of these, 
alsike clover is good also as a forage 
plant for cattle, etc., and by cutting a 

ortion of the crop as soon asit comes 
into bloom, we may secure a second 
crop of flowers, and so a continuous 
yield of honey-producing flowers. 
Figwort and cleome, though of no 
other use, furnish abundance of good 


honey, and that too at a time of usual 
dearth. The thoughtful apiarist ma 
with profit give to this subject much 
owed during the leisure of his winter 
ours. 





—_--- 


One-Pound Sections.—Mr. J. H. Mar- 
tin, Hartford, N. Y., remarks as fol- 
lows in Gleanings: 


The recent action of the North- 
eastern New York Association in re- 
lation to the proper size for section 
boxes, is much like the ‘‘ pope’s bull 
against the comet.” If the market 
demands pound sections, and they sell 
better, why not leave the bee-keeper 
free to use what size he desires? I 
think the pound section has been upon 
the market too long to be now with- 
drawn. It is safe to say, that over 
half of the crop of comb honey for the 
coming year will be stored in one- 
pound sections ; furthermore, as far 
as I have read the proceedings, I 
should call it a comb-honey associa- 
tion. The production and sale of ex- 
tracted honey has not received the at- 
tention it should. 





Seasonable Hints.—Mr. Dougherty, 
in the Indiana Farmer, gives the fol- 
lowing on stimulative brood rearing : 


It is not necessary that an ordinary 
sized colony of bees should wag the 
entire brood apartment of the hives. 
Indeed, it is much preferable that 
they be confined on as few combs as 
they will well cover. So long as the 
— has room to lay, there is no 

anger from over crowding, care be- 
ing taken that they do not run short 
of stores. With the reduced space to 
occupy, they can much better keep up 
the requisite heat for necessary brood 
rearing. After the combs which the 
occupy become well filled with brood, 
more room should be given them, by 
spreading the brood and inserting an 
empty comb in the center of the brood 
nest. If on examination. the center 
combs are found quite full, while 
those on the side yet contain room, 
it is better to change position of the 
combs without adding more, until all 
the comb in the hive is filled very close 
up to the top-bar. Just here we wish 
to caution you about spreading the 
brood too fast. So long as the queen 
has room in which to lay, they do not 
require any more room. Brood rear- 
ing proceeds very slowly in the early 
part of the season, and it takes them 
quite a while to fill the first four or 
five combs which they occupy with 
brood, and the cluster increases very 
slowly, the old bees dying off quite as 
fast as the young ones increase. Con- 
fining the bees to a few combs neces- 
sitates the use of a division-board, and 
they should be kept covered up as 
warm as possible to assist them in re- 
taining the necessary heat. It is very 
essential that all colonies be made 
good and strong by the time the honey 
harvest begins, and to do this, that 
operation should be commenced 5 or 6 
weeks before that time. The first 
thing to be done is to give all colonies 
a thorough examination, ascertain the 





condition of the colony, and the 





amount of stores on hand, remember- 
ing that as soon as brood rearing com- 
mences, the stores will be consumed 
very rapidly, and unless they have 
plenty, provision must be made to 
supply their needs, and when feeding 
is once commenced, it must be con- 
tinued until such time as they can 
gather a sufficiency to keep going. 


The ** Square List.”—Novice has 
started a list of dealers in apiarian 
supplies, which he calls a “ square 
list.” We notice that he does not put 
himself into that list ; but in place of 
that, in Gleanings for March, he re- 
marks as follows: 


If you wish to deal with some one 
who always has everything right, 
every time, and never makes a mis- 
take, don’t send to us. If, however, 
being always ready to make good 
every error, the minute it is dis- 
covered, will do, send along your or- 
ders, and we will be glad to serve you. 


And in the same paper, Mr. W. Z. 
Hutchinson gives the following good 
reasons for not being included in that 
‘** square list ” : 


I can subscribe to the declaration 
with which the ** square list ”’ is head- 
ed; yet there is something repugnant 
to me about the whole business—this 
advertising, in this manner, one’s 
honesty and good name. Public opin- 
ion says, that the physiciam must not 
advertise his wonderful skill ; it says: 
‘Let his works speak for themselves,” 
and I say, let a man’s works or deal- 
ings speak for themselves. Dealer 
after dealer has advertised to ‘* guar- 
antee satisfaction ;”’ but, judging from 
the manner in which some of them 
deal, it must have been unto them- 
selves, and not unto their customers, 
that they guarantee satisfaction. A 
bee-keeper once said to me, ‘* When a 
man advertises, or boasts of his hon- 
esty, I think it advisable not to trust 
him too far.”” Please don’t think that 
I am casting reflections upon those 
whose names have already appeared 
in the “‘ square list” —far from it. 
consider them the squarest of square 
dealers. Perhaps, though, if 1 had 
lost a good round sum through the 
dishonesty or negligence of some 
‘scaly’ dealer, I might feel differ- 
ently about this matter. 


@@ The Lancaster, Pa., Farmer, 
makes the following kind mention : 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, the 
oldest and ablest paper devoted ex- 
clusively to progressive bee-culture, 
published in the country, is now 158- 
sued in a royal octavo form, weekly, 
at $2.00 a year, by Thomas G. New- 
man, at Chicago, Il. This is a far 
better and more convenient form than 
that of a quarto, in which it was 1s- 
sued in 1881. But, whatever its form 
may have been, its substance is, and 
always has been, of the highest ap!- 
cultural order, and we do not see how 
any one who makes bee-keeping 4 
specialty, can afford to do without it. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Does it Pay to Rear Dollar Queens. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Mr. Salisbury, in any discussion 
that we may have as to whether it is 

rofitable to rear dollar queens, would 
itnot be better to say nothing as to 
whether it is profitable to dealin them? 
It is a subject about which we know 
nothing from actual experience, at 
least J do not, and I presume that you 
are equally ignorant. If a man owns 
a paper, and sees fit to advertise his 
wares in it, that is his business; and if 
he gives his subscribers a good paper, 
one worth the subscription price, no 
one ought to complain, had they? 
Please do not let us have any more 
discussion upon this point—unless in 
a separate article—but turn our atten- 
tion to the question: does it pay to 
rear dollar queens, i. e., does it pay 
the ordinary queen breeder, one who 
does not own a bee-paper? 

According to the figures that you 
gave, on page 104 of the Ber Jour- 
NAL, it appears that it does not pay. 
But are those figures imaginary, or 
do they represent the results of an 
actual experiment? If the former, 
they prove nothing; if the latter, they 
either show bad management, or a 
poor location; perhaps both. You 
say: ‘‘For circulars, advertising, and 
correspondence, $90.” That $40-a- 
month expert should print the circu- 
lars and price lists upon a cheirograph, 
and no circulars sent out unless called 
for. The majority of pers have so 
many circulars shoved under their 
noses, that they are sick of the sight 
of them, and toss them, almost un- 
noticed, into the waste basket. And 
now in regard to advertising, Mr. S.., 
I hope that you will not be offended 
if I ask, if you have not indulged in 
too many ‘‘spread-eagle” ads.? Do 
you suppose that cut of a nice, large, 
queen* bee, with which so many of 

our ads. have been adorned, ever 

rought you any customers; if so, how 
many? Again you say: ‘500 cages, 
$50.” That $40-a-month expert should 
make the cages. If he does not have 
time to make them, and attend to the 
bees, J will furnish them for % the 
money, and can clear $2per day while 
making them. In regard to the loss 
of queens while in the mails, I do not 
know whether your estimate is too 
high or not; but it is a greater loss 
than I have ever experienced. “‘Syrup 
for feeding 100 nuclei, $100.” Three 

ears ago, in August and September, 

was obliged to feed, in order to keep 
things moving; but the entire ex- 
pense was only about 15 cents for each 
nucleus, during the two months of 
feeding. ‘It was grape sugar that I 
used for feeding. In all of my queen 
rearing thisis the only time, with per- 

aps two or three slight exceptions, 
that I have found it necessary to feed, 





my nuclei usually storing some sur- 
plus, and after consolidating them in 
the fall, they have always had plenty 
of honey without 4 ‘*Lamp 
nursery and oil, $7.” r. S., you 


_| ought only to charge, had you, for the 


interest upon the money invested in a 
lamp nursery, and for the oil burned? 
Which certainly would not amount to 
$7. You speak of capital invested in 
nucleus hives, etc., to which I take 
no exceptions, unless it is to remark 
that many breeders go to the expense 
of making a small hive for each 
nucleus, when, by using division 
boards, and putting 2 nuclei in an 
ordinary hive, nearly % the expense 
for hives could be avoided. You 
speak of ‘*queens to be replaced when 
complaints are made.” This is some- 
thing that I know but little about, 
having had to use only two queens in 
this manner. Neither do I “cut up 
combs for eges to rear queens from.” 
I merely cut holes in the combs; cells 
are built around these holes, and, 
after the queens have hatched, the 
combs are ayo to some strong 
colony, and the bees immediately re- 
fill the holes with comb. You say 
that ‘tin ph may | 100 nuclei it is out 
of the question for one hand to keep 
them filled with queens against their 
will.” I, at one time, had nuclei, and 
that was at a time when but little 
honey was coming in, and yet no 
nuclei ever remained queenless 1 week 
at a time, 2 days being the average; 
and when honey is coming in plenti- 
fully,a young queen is usually given 
to a nucleus at the same time thata 
laying queen is removed; and, 9 
times out of 10,sheis accepted. Please 
allow me to copy a leaf from my ac- 
count book. Bee account, Dr. to in- 
terest on $200, invested in 15 colonies 
of bees, and the necessary hives and 
implements, $16; advertising, $30; 
ostage, $20; stationery, $1; materials 
for queen cages, $3.75; oil for lamp 
nursery, $1.25; queens lost in the 
mails, $20.70;total, $92.70. Bee account 
Cr. by an increase of four colonies, 
at $7, $28; 600 lbs. honey, at 15 cents, 
$90; 375 queens, at an average price 
of 90 cents, $337.50; total, $455.50; 
protits, $362.80. 

The above is my bona fide account 
for the year 1880, which was my most 

rosperous year. Last year we hada 
ate spring and I did not commence 
queen rearing until about a month 
later than usual, and my profits from 
18 colonies, were only $277.74. In 
making my reports have never 
counted my time, simply because 
other bee-keepers have not done so in 
making their reports; but if I should 
deduct $160 for my labor, do you not 
see that there would yet be a good 
profit? And the expert at our house 
not only cares for the bees, but he 
cares for a nice, large garden, asquash 
patch of a quarter of an acre, anda 
potato patch; he splits the wood, milks 
the cow, helps take care of the babies, 
and does other chores too numerous 
to mention. 

Mr. 8., you may have kept bees 20 
years, and yet have to learn how to 
rear dollar queensat a profit. I know 
a bee-keeper who has kept bees 20 
years, and kept them in large num- 





bers part of the time, and yet he has 
never made the business very profit- 
able; many of the years it was a bill 
of expense. Five years ago, I had 
never opened a bee-hive, although, 
from reading, and from visiting apiar- 
ists, I had a good theoretical knowl- 
edge of the business, yet in the five 


te that I have been engaged in the 
ae during four of which I have 


reared dollar queens, | average 
profits, per ome have been about 
$18 each year. If I deduct $160 for 
my labor, my an would average 
about $10 per colony, each year. 

Many men say that farming is not 
profitable; and, judging from the 
manner in which they conduct the 
business, and the results that they 
obtain, it certainly does not appear 
very profitable; while others amass 
small fortunes in following this oc- 
cupation. A few have obtained great 
riches by engaging in mercantile pur- 
suits, while thousands upon thousands 
have failed in the business. Some 
bee-keepers say that foul brood can- 
not be cured with salicylic acid, while 
others have cured the disease with 
the acid. Some bee-keepers assert 
that dollar queens cannot be reared 
ata profit, while others do rear them 
ataprofit. If they do not, why do 
they continue in the business? It 
makes no difference to me what course 
others pursue, when I cannot rear 
dollar queens at a good fair profit, I 
shall drop the business so quickly 
that it will fairly make your head 
swim. 

ie oy honey season, I presume 
that the raising of honey would be 
nearly, if not quite, as profitable as 
queen rearing; but in a poor season, 
by a little judicious feeding, queen 
rearing can be made more profitable 
than the raising of honey. : 

The above criticisms are plain and 
out-spoken, but they are made with a 
kindly spirit, and I trust that they 
will be received in the same manner 

Rogersville, Mich. 





: For the American Bee Journal. 
Potatoes vs. Honey Production. 


J. H. MARTIN. 


It is very evident that our German 
friends, mentioned by A. R. Kohnke, 
on page 104, were not successful cul- 
turists of the potato, and it seems 
that Mr. K. agrees with them, and 
advises that our potato lands be sown 
to honey producing plants. 

I am strongly inclined to think that 
it would not pay. Llive in the midst 
of a great potato-growing = 
This (Washington) county is the ban- 
ner potato county in New York State, 
and our shipments reach about four 
millions of bushels annually. In this 
vicinity the farmers plant from 8 to 
50 acres each. Suppose one farmer 
who plants only eight acres has also 
bees ; his potatoes last fall yielded an 
average of 150 bushels per acre, and 
were sold for one dollar per bushel or 
$1,200. Now,if he had planted the 
eightacres to the most approved honey 
plant, to make the value equal to the 
potato, each acre would have to yield 
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1,500 lbs., or atotal of 12,000 lbs. of ex- 
tracted honey, at10c. per lb., $1,200. 
Who knows that 1 acre can be made 
to produce 1,500 lbs., or even 300 Ibs., 
which would be equal to 100 bushels 
of potatoes per acre, at only 30 cents. 
per bushel. 

Our farmers, even though they keep 
bees, would scout the idea of giving 
up their potato land to honey plants. 
I think, for our location, I could ad- 
vise a better plan: Sweet clover 
seems to grow very rank upon poor, 
hard, clay soil. ILhavein mind two 
fields of 30 acres each within range 
of my apiary, one is used for grazing 
and the other fora meadow. The pas- 
ture produces very scanty forage, 
while the whole meadow yields but 
about5d tons of hay. If bothof these 
fields could be sown to sweet clover I 
imagine that several thousand pounds 
of honey would be the result ; the pas- 
ture forage would be greatly increased, 
and the land soon be in better condi- 
tion to produce hay or grain. But as 
the land does not belong to me, I 
shall not have the pleasure of behold- 
ing it covered with the nectar-produc- 
ing plants. I hope Mr. Kohnke will 
receive seeds to sow those acres, and 
will be enabled to give us some idea 
how much honey an acre will produce. 

If the yield from one plant could be 
estimated, how it would aid us in de- 
termining the approximate yield from 
an acre, if the acre is planted in rows 
like corn, so like corn the yield could 
be oan correctly demonstrated. 

artford, N. Y. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Beginning With Bees. 





W. F. CLARKE. 





‘** A man up a tree” has been writ- 
ing on the above subject in the New 
York Tribune. Some of his advices 
are wise, and some otherwise. The 
first suggestion to one determined to 
make bee-keeping his “life-work,”’ 
but “entirely ignorant of the art,” is, 
to ‘‘begin with a few colonies—from 
2to6is enough.” The second is, to 
‘*procure some good, reliable work on 
bee-keeping, and study it with care.” 

These counsels should be reversed. 
A person who has serious thoughts of 
making apiculture his “life-work,” 
should study a good bee-book first, 
that he may get some idea of the 
amount of knowledge to be acquired, 
and that he may judge of his own 
aptitudes for the business. Tyros, 
generally speaking, suppose that the 
principles of bee-keeping are few and 
simple, easily picked up, and require 
but little thought and application. 
One of this class attended a conven- 
tion of bee-keepers, listened to a 
single evening’s discussion, and went 
away convinced that it was useless 
for him to attempt to master the ins 
and outs of apiculture. He had not 
the requisite application. It has been 
said of Queen Victoria that she could 
never learn to sing, for three reasons: 
Ist, she had no voice, 2d, she had no 
ear; and 3d, she had no application. 
The latter was the true reason. With 
application, anyone can become a 








singer of some sort; and with a mer 
tion, anyone can become a bee-keeper 
on a small scale. But application 
alone will not make a prima donna, 
nor will application alone make a man 
qualified to be an extensive bee- 
keeper. He must be possessed of cer- 
tain natural qualifications. There 
must be quick perceptive powers, 
quiet and steady perseverance, self- 
control and coolness of nerve, busi- 
ness promptitude and sagacity; last, 
but not least, a degree of impervious- 
ness to bee-stings. A person pecul- 
iarly sensitive to bee-poison, whose 
flesh swells enormously, and whose 
blood fevers quickly under its influ- 
ence, may keep a hive or two for 
scientific investigation and interest, 
but would be courting martyrdom to 
make bee-keeping his ‘‘life-work.”’ 

One colony, ooo speaking, is 
enough to start with. The probabili- 
ties are that the beginner will lose 
that, through some error of manage- 
ment. The loss of one colony will not 
be so discouraging as the loss of 
“two” or ‘‘six.”? If he does not lose 
his first colony his bees will probably 
increase quite as fast as his knowl- 
edge and experience. If they do not, 
he can buy more bees when he feels 
competent to take care of them. 
Localities need testing as well as bee- 
masters, anda few colonies will suf- 
fice for that. 

This ‘‘man up a tree” advises a be- 
ginner to make himself familiar with 
his bees, in order that they may know 
him personally, and find out that he 
is their friend. Considering that dur- 
ing the honey season, when we have 
most occasion to handle bees, their 
average life is not over three months, 
there is little chance to cultivate 
friendship with them. Besides, the 
first smell of you they decide whether 
to treat you as a friend ora foe. No 
kind treatment that you can give 
them will ever change their dislike of 
youinto love. Be gentle with them 
always; but gentleness will not con- 
quer their aversion if they have taken 
a“sconner”’ at you. It is people who 
are bee-loved who should make a 
‘‘life-work” of apiculeure. The most 
that others can do is to let the little 
insects know from the start that they 
have their master. 

This writer says, ‘‘care and pru- 
dence, with occasional mishap, will 
cause the beginner to lose all dread of 
the business and of his bees.”’ Well, 
that depends on how much they hurt 
him. If he is thick.skinned, and his 
blood so cool that bee-virus cannot 
heat it up, he will soon come to care 
no more for a bee-sting than for the 
prick of a pin. But if he is thin- 
skinned, and bee-poison injected into 
his blood is like the mixing of seidlitz 
powders, his respect for the business 
end of a bee will continue unabated 
to the last day of his life. 

Here is some good advice: 

“He should indulge no hopes of 
suddenly becoming an expert, or 
rapidly accumulating a fortune at this 
business. There is no short cut to 
success here any more than anywhere 
else, If pursued rationally and perse- 
veringly, he will, in the course of 
sume years of faithful apprenticeship 








at the business, gain ability to handle 
and a from 100 to 1,000 colonies 
of bees. e cannot possibly manage 
this number at first successfully, any 
more than he could conduct large 
manufacturing industries without 
having previously studied and worked 
at the business. 

“Unfortunately no one 
(except, perhaps, te has been 
brought into so much disrepute as 
bee-keeping, by all sorts of characters 
undertaking to carry it on,on a large 
scale, Without adequate previous ex- 
perience or study. The very iguor- 
ance of the many who keep a few bees 
has made the business a fruitful field 
for the operations of quacks and 
quack vendors of all kinds of so- 
termed wonderful hives and queens. 
This is all the more unfortunate be- 
cause bee-keeping can be made as 
legitimate and honorable and success- 
ful, and is so made by many, as any 
other avocation.” 

This writer advises beginners to 
pick out their own pathway to knowl- 
edge and success, rather than serve a 
‘*personal ——, to a pro- 
fessional.” e admits that ‘the 
latter has its advantages,” but con- 
siders that the most successful bee- 
keepers have been self-made. This 
may be quite true, but has it not been 
because bee-keeping has only of late 
become one of the fixed or exact 
sciences? Apprenticeship to mere 
‘professionals’ may not be worth 
much, but there isno way in which 
an observant mind can’ so soon or so 
thoroughly acquire a mastery of this 
business as by spending a season or 
two with a thoroughly practical bee- 
keeper. In time, no doubt, appren- 
ticeship to this business will be the 
usual thing, as in the case of any and 
every other. Perhaps in ‘‘the good 
time coming” this may rank among 
the learned professions, and Bb. M. 
(bee-master or bee-mistress) be as 
common and proper an affix to peo- 
ple’s names as M.D. or M.A. 

Listowel, Ont. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Glucose, Foul Brood, ete. 


CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Allow me to forward you a slip from 
one of our dailies, giving Commis- 
sioner Raum’s address to the Secretary 
of the age for fear you will 
overlook it. The opionion of an au- 
thority like Mr. Raum should be read 
by every bee-keeper. According to 
it, we are not aware yet of all the 
danger our health is subject to by the 
use of glucose. It is due tothe repre- 
sentative of our (Hamilton) county, 
Ex-Governor Thos. L. Young, to 
state that it was him who introduced 
the bill to levy a high taxation on glu- 
cose manufactories, so as to make 
the manufacture of the vile stuff next 
to an impossibility. The purpose of 
the manufacturer being, in the first 
place, the ‘‘making of money” 0 
course, but, secondly, the preparation 
of an article for adulterating pur- 
poses. 

The reply of Mr. Jones to Mr. A. 
R. Kohnke’s foul brood matter shows 
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that he went through real practical 
tests, just as we can expect of him. 
His articie shows that he did not give 
us for facts matters of which he had 
read only. Weknow Mr. Jones tobe 
a bee-keeper of sound sense and great 
experience, and I wonder why he did 
not succeed with my remedy, suppos- 
ing salicylic used to be of the same 
properties in Canada as in the United 
States. [am certain he has blundered 
somewhere, otherwise his cure of foul 
brood would have been easier and 
surer than with the starving process, 
which I have tried to my satisfaction, 
and in which I had a first class ally, 
Mr. Joseph Savage. It appears tome 
that lam better posted on the foul 
brood question than Mr. Jones, and 
I shall try to convince him of that 
fact (if such it be) in the course of a 
week or two, when I may have more 
leisure than I have just now. Iam 
not alarmed that I shall offend, be- 
cause such controversies are generally 
aceepted in the same spirit in 
which they are given. Besides, Mr. 
Jones and myself know that neither 
one of us knows all about it, and both 
of us are still willing to learn. 
Cincinnati, O. 


[The article referred to above, and 
for which Mr. Muth will please accept 


our thanks, will be found on page 146 
of this issue.—Eb. ] 





Rural New Yorker. 


Pollen Essential for Brood-Rearing. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Of late much has been said of the 
deleterious effects of bees eating pol- 
len as a winter diet, and out of it 
there seems to have grown the opinion 
inthe minds of some that pollen is a 
necessity when brood is being reared. 
In other words, it is claimed by some 
thatno brood can be reared without 
pollen, for we find in a prominent 
work on apiculture these words: ‘* We 
are interested about pollen because 
bees cannot rear brood without either 
it or some substitute for it.”” Again: 
“They (the bees) had no pollen and, 
of course, no brood-rearing could go 
on without it.”? Also we find these 
words coming from high authority: 
“IT have further stated that pollen 
was an indispensable requisite to 
brood-rearing ; that itis an essential 
element in the food of larval bees; ” 
after which the writer goes on to give 
circumstantial evidence to substan- 
tiate his position, without giving any 
positive proof that such position was 
correct. As positive evidence in court 
1s considered to be of greater value 
than negative, I desire to give some 
such proof that the above writers are 
mistaken. 


Some years ago I learned that a 
heighbor, living about a mile away, 
was to kill his bees the next day by the 
method practicéd by our forefathers 
called ‘“* brimstoning.” Accordingly 
I went and saw him, and got permis- 
sion to drive out the bees and save 
them from such a cruel death, if I 
would secure to him the combs and 





honey. After obtaining the bees I 
carried them home and put them ina 
hive together with six frames of nice, 
new comb without pollen. They were 
then fed very thick sirup made from 
standard A sugar, until [ considered 
they had sufficient stores for winter. 
As it was late in October, they had 
but two chances to fly after they had 
been brought home and placed in the 
cellar for winter. We have no flowers 
yielding pollen late in the fall, eonse- 
quently no _ pollen was _ obtained. 
Along in the fore part of February I 
commenced to stimulate them by jar- 
ring the hive to arouse the bees into 
activity, so that they would feed their 
queen. This was repeated afterwards 
by way of experiment. About the 
middle of March a fine day occurred 
when these bees were set out for a 
fly, as was our custom at that time. 
After their first excitement at being 
out in the warm sunshine had some- 
what subsided, the hive was opened 
and, much to my satisfaction, I found 
brood in two combs. amounting to 
nearly half a frameful, comprising 
eggs, larve and sealed brood, with 
now and then a hatching bee. At 
night they were returned to the cellar, 
where they remained tillthe middle 
of April, when I found their numbers 
had much increased and that they 
had doubled their brood. I then be- 
gan to feed flour, which they worked 
on eagerly as bees generally do in 
early spring. 

Here I wish to introduce another 
person giving positive evidence, for 
‘in the mouths of two or three wit- 
nesses every word may be established.” 
This person is no other than Mr. E. 
Gallup, for whose opinions on apicul- 
ture I have the highest respect, and 
who was considered high authority a 
decade of years ago asan apiarist. He 
tells us in the Bee-Keepers’ Journal 
for October, 1870, of an experiment 
he had made by way of putting a 
small swarm of beesin a hive late in 
the season and feeding them till they 
had built thin, small pieces of comb, 
when they were placed in winter- 
quarters ‘‘ without a particle of pol- 
len.”’ He then tells us how he began 
to stimulate this little colony about 
the first of February, and says: 
“The queen commenced breeding, 
and by the time the bees first flew ont 
in the spring they had doubled their 
number,” and this without a particle 
of pollen. Next we find on page 265 
of the Bee-Keepers’ Magazinefor 1880, 
these words from the pen of Prof. 
Hasbrougk: “They are certainly 
wrong who say that pollen isindispen- 
sable to the raising of young bees, 
because I have had, asan experiment, 
abundant brood reared by bees shut 
up on new comb and fed on refined 
sugar sirup when they could not possi- 
bly get a grain of pollen from any 
source.”” This,coming from an apiar- 
ist of close observation, can be relied 
upon, which, with the testimony of 
others, proves conclusively that brood- 
rearing, to a considerable extent at 
least, can be carried on without any 
pollen whatever. 

From many observations made dur- 
ing past years, Iam of the opinion 
that the state of the surroundings, 





such as warm or cool weather, plenty 
of honey being secreted in the flow- 
ers, orno honey at all, a desire to 
keep up a rapidly diminishing colony, 
or a perfectly healthy one, has more 
to do with brood-rearing than plenty 
of pollen. That the ‘‘scramble” for 
pollen in early spring excites brood- 
rearing no one will deny; but pollen 
may come in quite as freely in the 
latter part of September, and yet no 
brood-rearing at all be the result. 
Much depends upon whether the bees 
desire brood or not; if they do, they 
will rear it without pollen, as our ex- 
perience proves. If they do not so 
desire, a hive full of pollen has no 
effect upon them. Anything es 
to activity has a tendency towar 
brood-rearing, while that tending to 
quietude gives a reverse result. 
Borodino, N. Y 





For the American Bee Journal. 
The Dollar Queen Business. 


HENRY ALLEY. 


Iam glad to see the dollar queen 
question brought up again. 1 hope 
that those who purchase queens will 
be convinced that queens cannot be 
reared and sold by honest dealers at 
so low a figure, and give the producer 
aliving. I think mostof our custom- 
ers are willing to pay a fair price for 
queens, 1 know, to my sorrow, that 


— cannot be reared at such prices. 


am not like some who write on this 

uestion, as I do not think the queens 
should be poorer for being sold ata 
low price. I have contended for a 
long time that the manner of rearing, 
and not the price, is the cause of poor 

ueens. Last year was the only year 
that I did not lose money at the queen- 
rearing business. There is a call for 
about 12,000 queens each year. I can- 
not rear over 1,500 of that number, 
even in the most favorable season. 
It takes all my time from the first of 
May to the first of October. Then 
the expense of rearing them eats upa 
large sum here in this State, on ac- 
count of the great amount of feedin 
to be done. Last season I fed ou 
1,400 lbs. of sugar, besides several 
hundred pounds of honey. Add to 
the above the large number of colo- 
nies of bees that must be destroyed to 
fill 250 nuclei and to keep them re- 


/plenished with bees for 5 months; 
| then comes the full colonies that we 


rear queens in; then the postage on 
the queens, letters, postal cards, cir- 
eculars, and advertising bills. I find 
it pretty hard work to get mone 
enough in the fall to pay my bills— 
certainly cannot get # out of the 
ueen-rearing business. Now, what 
do bee-keepers want queen-breeders 
to do—keep on losing money, or stop 
rearing queens? I have been rearing 
ueens so many years that I cannot 
eel like giving it up; it is like a 
second-nature tome. I have kept at 
it for several years, hoping thatsome- 
thing would turn up so that a fair liv- 
ing at it might be made, and know of 
others who have done the same. Noth- 
ing seems to have turned up that has 
helped the case any, and at this time 
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there are no indications that there 
will be anything done to help the 
queen-dealer. 

When the word * purity” is left 
out, or when purity is made secondary 
matter in ordering queens, then, and 
not till then, will the ‘‘ coming bee” be 
found. I willnot say that pure bees 
of any race are not as good as hybrids, 
but purity should not be sought for at 
the expense of all other qualities. If 
bee-keepers will be satisfied with 
queens as pure, and no more so, than 
those sent us from across the water, I 
think they will be better satisfied that 
sneer (strictly pure and handsome 

ees) is of no account whatever. Of 
course, we all like the beautiful 
orange color of the Italians, but are 
those beautiful bees any purer than 
those not quite as handsome ? 

Queens should be reared and tested 
for business, and not for purity. In 
ordering queensthe purchaser should 
say, ‘please send mea queen that 
you know to be very prolitic, active, 
and vigorous ; let her bea pure Italian 
if possible, but send me a good one 
a. as I want to obtain honey,” 
etc. 
Who will deny that a good home- 
bred queen is not wortlr $2.00? One 
oe queen is worth more than all 
the poor ones ever reared. My opin- 
ion 1s, that not one queen out of 10 
sent out,is worthonecent. My advice 
to purchasers is to purchase good 
queens and pay a fair price for them, 
and not only have purity, but longev- 
ity and prolificness guaranteed. 

I will make a suggestion: Let all 
the leading queen-breeders combine, 
and resolve not to sell queens less 
than $2.00 each, and not sell any that 
are not thoroughly tested; then, if 
bee-keepers want a cheap article, let 
them purchase of those who have not 
had much experience at the business. 

Wenham, Mass. 


-_<——_ + + 





For the American Bee Journal 


Things I Do, and Do Not Believe. 





E. B. SOUTHWICK, M. D. 





There are some things that I be- 
lieve, and some things I do not be- 
lieve.. I will give some of them, and 
my reasons for the same, and I wish 
the reasons considered and nothing 
more, for a belief or an opinion with- 
out « reason is of no use whatever: 

1. [donot believe that the queen 
always are her eggs where they re- 
main until they hatch. 

2. Ido not believe the bees feed 
pollen to the larve in the cells. 

3. I do not believe that in cold 
weather bees that are in the outside 
of the cluster work their way into the 
center and gettothe honey ; but I be- 
lieve the bees from the inside of the 
cluster come out on to the outside, 
and by so doing crowd those on the 
outside in, so they can get to their 
food. 

4. I believe that starvation is the 
direct cause of dysentery in bees. 

These 4 are enough for one article. 
My reason for the first is, that I have 
seen on combs where the queen had 
lately commenced laying, eggs scat- 








tered promiscuously through the 
combs; [ have traced rows of them 
from one end of the comb to the other, 
and criss-cross inevery direction, as 
irregular as rabbits’ tracks on the 
snow. [have also seen 2 or 3 eggs in 
1 cell, and cells by the side of these 
without any. But when they were 
hatched, I have always found them in 
regular circular form, no cell missed, 
and no cell with more than 1 larve in 
it. From this I conclude that the 
queen lays her eggs, and the workers 
place them where they ought to be. 

My reagon for the second is, on ex- 
amining the cells after the bees have 
put in the feed for the larve, we find 
it consists of a milky substance not 
like pollen or honey, or a mixture of 
the two. I, therefore, conclude that 
the bees eat the pollen, which excites 
some gland to secrete this feed for the 
larve, the same as some medicine will 
produce an action on some gland in 
the human system. The bees may 
have some way of bringing this gland 
into action without pollen; if so, that 
would account for the rearing of brood 
without pollen, as we sometimes hear 
of their doing. 

For the third, on opening a hive in 
cold weather we find the bees on top 
and outside of the cluster so stupid 
they can hardly crawl. I think it 
would be impossible for those bees to 
work their way down to the honey. 
The business bee that comes out to 
inquire into the cause of the intrusion, 
comes ‘from the center of the cluster ; 
from this I conclude that the bees in 
the middle, when they get their fill of 
honey come to the outside, and take a 
position over the stupid bees. A con- 
tinuation of this brings the stupid 
bees in on to the honey, and when 
they have filled themselves they be- 
come lively and take their place on 
the outside again. 

‘‘Fourthly,” as the minister says, 
the cause of dysentery is a subject 
that bee-keepers differ very much 
about, and certainly I do not wish to 
be deceived about it. Since I stated 
last spring in the BEE JOURNAL that 
I thought the cause was starvation, I 
have studied considerable to ascertain, 
if possible, the real cause. I have 
treated many cases of dysentery 
among human beings caused by bad 
air, bad food, or any other poisonous 
substance taken into the system, and 
have found that perfect quiet, proper 
medicine, and little or no food, was 
the most sure way of curing the dis- 
ease. But that is not the case with 
bee-dysentery—it is right the opposite, 
a general stirring up, when* they can 
fly without chilling, and plenty of 
good, rich food, is the remedy, and it 
seldom fails. 

The question comes up, is it the 
same disease produced by the same 
causes, and cured by so opposite a 
treatment ? The conclusion is inevi- 
table that it is not, and that it is not 
caused by poisons taken into the sys- 
tem. After I came to this conclusion, 
I commenced to search for dysentery 
from some other cause. On reading 
Mr. Chossat’s (of re experimental 
investigation on the effects of starva- 
tion on the lower animals, there I 
found two effects that I think will 





touch on ourcase. The one was that 
the muscular force lost only 42 per 
cent., and the nervous not quite 2 per 
cent. The other was “‘at firsta scanty 
excretion of dry, bilious grass-green 
feces, and afterward diarrhea of liquid 
saline matter. Do not these effects 
show our case exactly? They have 
lost very little of their nervous power, 
and have six-tenths of their muscular 
strength. Our bees that have the 
dysentery when they fly out, show 
much nerve and strength, even if they 
are so far gone that they cannot get 
back to the hive ; but if they get back 
and get their fill of honey, they are 
soon all right (notice how quick 
Tanner regained his strength after 
his 40 days’ starving). The diarrhea 
needs very little comment; it is our 
bee-dysentery exactly. But, it will be 
asked, if starvation produces dysen- 
tery what produces starvation when 
there is plenty of honey in the hive? 
I answer, anything that will stop the 
evolution or the regular action of the 
bees, as mentioned in No. 3. In case 
of long confinement, the bees become 
less active the longer they remain in 
the hive, if nothing disturbs them, 
and they may get so the inside bees 
fail to come out and take the place of 
those on the outside, until theyeso far 
starve as to show the symptoms of 
starvation, and unless there is a 
change death will be the consequence. 

Again, incase of dampness in the 
hive, the bees will get stupid much 
quicker in a damp atmosphere than 
in a dry one, and the bees that come 
out from the center, if they find the 
bees and comb wet outside, will crawl 
back again rather than crawl over 
their wet companions, and the out- 
side ones are abandoned to their fate ; 
but if the weather soon becomes 
warm, the bees by their activity will 
get up heat, and by using their wings 
will get up a breeze and dry off the 
combs, and all is right again. 

Also the bees may have commenced 
rearing brood, and those inside bees 
may be employed eating pollen, secret- 
ing food, and caring for the young, 
and the outside ones entirely neg- 
lected, and if the cold continues long, 
starvation and dysentery will be the 
result with those outside, and spring 
dwindling of those inside. It may be 
asked by some one why one colony 
may have the dysentery and another, 
under the same circumstances, not 
have it ? ’ 

I will answer that by asking an- 
other, why will one colony under the 
same circumstances gather more 
honey than another ? y answer to 
both is, I do not know. 

Mendon, Mich. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
The Pollen Theory—One Experiment. 








JAMES HEDDON. 





Last Thanksgiving day we put 40 
colonies into an out-door cellar ; 4 of 
them were occupying our nucleus- 
sized frames, and were nearly all out 
of honey. I wished to save them to 
aid me in early queen rearing. About 
one year ago now I caught the sugar- 
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brick candy fever, and made some 30 
2lb. bricks. One batch, of some 4 
bricks, I made with the addition of 
flour, as directed in Gleanings. ‘These 
4, together with some of the pure 
sugar-bricks, were left over. 

Soon after housing these colonies, I 
introduced to 3 of them 2 pure sugar- 
bricks each. To the fourth one, 1 pure 
brick, and one mixed with flour, ‘‘to 
stimulate breeding.”? We gave it to 
them to see if bees could eat it safely 
in confinement. About6 weeks after- 
ward I took a peep. Ineach of the 4 
hives the bricks were as much as 4 
to 4 gone. 

In hive No. 4, containing the flour- 
brick, the bees were all dead, and the 
bricks, frames, and bees fearfully 
daubed with dysentery. So farasI[ 
ean see this isthe only colony among 
my 220 that shows any sign whatever 
of the disease. I have not taken out 
these 40 colonies,’ as I might have 
done, and given them a flight, for I 
want to keep them subjected to the 
same degree of cold and confinement 
that last winter’s weather would have 
done, in order to put to the test some 

‘experiments I am making, even to 
the risk of possibly losing some of 
them. 

I have just read Mr. Clarke’s attack 
on Professor Cook, with much interest 
and instruction. I have re-read it, 
and re-re-read it, and to save my life, 1 
can’t see any argument in #t. ‘The in- 
struction I gain is this, as near as I 
can draw correct inferences: First, 
he ‘‘trembles” a little more before 
Cook, than Heddon; second, that as 
long as he cries ‘* more proofs,” he 
does not know that he is beaten ; third, 

. that he recognizes no answer to his 
wordy sarcasms, in what I have said 
in my reply to his attack on the 
“Pollen Theory.” He hands out 
proof to the Professor, in the line of 
an assertion on the part of L. C. Root, 
that certain undefined observations of 
his and others, proves that bees dis- 
charge dry pellets of excreta during 
winter, but when I told him that I had 

‘Carefully examined several hundred 
dysentery-killed colonies, and saw 

‘evidence that pollen-eating caused 
the disease, that did not go down as 
any evidence. I wonder if the above 
_ will convince Mr. Clarke 

ny 

At last he brings forward Dr. Don- 
hoff’s analysis of bees’ excreta, which 
goes far to prove that pollen-eating is 
at the bottom of the mischief, and 
then exultingly asks, ‘“‘ How does the 
ho-pollen theory square with it?” 
It squares with it just like this: When 
80 scientific and extensive an observer 
a8 Professor Cook has never seen the 
dry pellets, it argues that if there is 
such a thing, it is very rarely met 
with, and that Dr. Donhoff’s subject 
for analysis was dysentery excreta, 
and his finding the ‘ undigested 

ollen” in it is just what I should 

ave expected. 

WE vs. I.—Some in writing use 
the “we” and: “our,” while others 
use ‘“*T” and “‘my.” As Iam among 
the former, I will give my reasons 
when I speak of ‘‘ our bees,” why I do 
hot say ‘‘ my bees.” These bees have 
been earned by a good woman and 





myself in a real partnership, if nota 
legal one. They really belong to my 
wife and myself together, and the 
children are really interested in them 
also. When I speak of *“‘ our” pack- 
ing for winter, mean my help and 
myself. ‘*Our” opinion about the 
best cellar for bees, is the opinion of 
all of us. I hardly think the more 
egotistic ‘‘ 1”? and *“‘my” sounds any 
better. ‘ 
Dowagiac, Mich. 





Translated from Bienenzeitung, by A. R. Kohnke. 


Temperature Required in Winter. 
DR. DZIERZON. 


As in nature in general, so in a bee- 
hive prevails absolute rest at present. 
Halfasleep they await patiently the 
time when the morning rays of the 
sun of approaching spring shall call 
them again to renew their work. But 
alas! not every colony will then re- 
spond to the roll-call. Many of them 
have gone to sleep to awake no more. 
Success depends mainly upon the bee- 
keeper, whether or not he has done 
his duty with understanding and care 
to insure wintering without loss. 

Although bee-keepers are agreed as 
to the most necessary requisites to ob- 
tain the desired object, there is still a 
great diversity of opinion as to the 
temperature bees require during their 
winter’s rest. One claims, for in- 
stance, that a bee-hive should be made 
in such a manner that the tempera- 
ture of the interior is never at or be- 
low the freezing point, whilst another 
says he is surprised to find that, 
though bees are chilled at 9° above 
freezing outside the hive, they are 
able to stand a much lower tempera- 
ture when in the hive. Both are per- 
haps of the erroneous opinion that the 
whole interior of a hive is warmed by 
bees, as a room by a stove. 

When the bees cover all the combs, 
instead of clustering, the temperature 
in a hive may perhaps be the same in 
all its parts; but when bees, on ac- 
count of a low temperature, have 
clustered in as small a space as possi- 
ble, they will warm the hive no more 
than a well covered person lying in 
bed will warm aroom, because in both 
cases the heat of the warm body is 
confined toa very limited space. After 
a protracted cold spell of not more 
than 6° below freezing, [always found, 
even in the best protected hives, the 
combs and walls of the same covered 
with hoary frost, when even those bees 
on the outside of the cluster would 
enjoy a temperature 10° above freez- 
ing; otherwise they would certainly 
have been chilled and died. 

To save honey and prevent exhaus- 
tion, bees maintain no higher tempera- 
ture than is absolutely necessary to 
their existence, but are just as well 
off if nature or man provides a much 
higher, as is proven by their well-be- 
ing and doing in Brazil, where they 
enjoy a temperature of 30° above 
freezing during the time of rest. When 
we have done our day’s work and re- 
tired to enjoy our night’s rest, we do 
so no matter whether the temperature 
is 20° above or below the freezing 





point; bees the same, their rest bein 
entirely independent of degrees o 
temperature, but dependent on the 
rest of nature and vegetation. And 
it makes no difference whether an ex- 
traordinary degree of heat or cold 
causes vegetation to stop growing. 

It is, therefore, a mistaken notion 
to suppose bees must be exposed toa 
certain degree of cold to winter well. 
Instinct (which may be called a habit 
inherited) it is which teaches the bees 
to abstain from useless flights, be- 
cause there are no flowers, thus com- 
pelling them to absolute rest. Durin 
the season from 1833 to 1834 we hi 
no winter in the sense generally ac- 
cepted; on the coldest day, it bein 
the 6th of January, 1834, we had bu 
6° R. (18° Fahr. above zero) below 
freezing. In that same month hazel- 
nut bloomed; in February goose- 
berries ; and bees wintered excellent. 
So also our last winter (1880 to 1881) 
was nota very severe one and bees 
wintered generally quite well. Hasa 
bee-keeper ever found cause to com- 
plain of too mild a winter ? 

It is therefore beyond my compre- 
hension and I find hardly words to ex- 
press my surprise, to notice that as 
sensible a man as Dr. Krasicki in his 
ol the Bee-Keeper, published in 
oland, ascribes our losses during our 
late severe winters to an excess of 
hightemperature. For after enumer- 
ating the losses of which bee-keepers 
complained in the different bee- 
papers, he says: Such are the losses 
of the German bee-keepers, who fol- 
low the advice of their veteran bee- 
master, who claims that bee-hives 
can never be made to be too comfor- 
table; bees never generating more 
heat than is necessary to their well- 
being. But Dr. Krasicki says: “I 

refer 10° of cold to 1° of heat. The 

ees with which Dr. K. has made his 
observations must have the nature of 
a Polar bear, and the Polar region 
must have been their native country, 
if his observations and conclusions 
are correct. Our German bee cannot 
be classed with such ; these winter the 
better the milder the temperature is 
during that season, and the better the 
more they are protected in a severe 
one. 

Bees do not suffer in Syria, Africa, 
and Brazil from heat, nor do they 
here in hot summer and mild 
autumns; and they should be de- 
stroyed a being too warm in severe 
winter? Whocan comprehend such 
inconsistencies ? There are only two 
cases imaginable: Ist, when the 
whole atmosphere is heated to such a 
degree that the comb begins to melt 
and breaks down, which has been re- 
ported to be sometimes the case in 
regions about the Red Sea; 2d, when 
the entrance of a strong colony is 
closed without having any other venti- 
lation or opening. In such acase, 
the temperature in the hive becomes 
very - * in a very short time, so as to 
break down the comb. Many a bee- 
keeper, furnishing strong colonies for 
exhibition at conventions, has found 
that to be a fact, as also the one who 
closed the entrance to cause two 
swarms, which were about to issue at 
the same time, to fly together, the 
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contents of the closed hive looked 
like being boiled when opened a short 
time after. But that with an open 
entrance, a colony should perish or 
even suffer, on account of being too 
warm, I flatly deny, and declare it to 
be an impossibility. If, for instance, 
the entrance has been closed during 
transportation, on opening the samea 
part of the bees will come forth im- 
mediately and commence to ventilate 
to expel the warm and vitiated air, 
and in a little while the colony will be 
quiet again. Butif ventilation is of 
no availon account of the whole at- 
mosphere having a high temperature, 
then the bees will leave the hive and 
cluster outside, which we may observe 
quite frequently on sultry days in 
summer ; this outside clustering we 
may even observe in winter, by put- 
ting bees in a very warm room. In 
1846, when my whole apiary of 60 
colonies and many empty hives were 
destroyed by fire, I had a chance to 
observe the conduct of bees in a heat 
which was unbearable to man. They 
would leave the hive in larger and 
larger numbers on the approach of 
the fire and heat to their hives, but 
clustered quietly on the outside until 
devoured by the merciless element, 
by which 1t appears that bees very 
well know how to rid themselves of 
heat in the hive as long as_ the 


entrance is open, and are not quite as | - 


stupid as Dr. Krasicki wants us to 
believe. 

But does Dr. Krasicki furnish us 
no proof for his theories? Certainly, 
but on closer examination they prove 
too weak to support his cause. Here 
he mentions a colony in a log gym 
with a door which had come off, still 
the bees, *though entirely exposed, 
withstood a very severe winter ; there 
another colony in a hollow tree with a 
very large entrance had existed for 
several years. Why, that is nothin 
extraordinary and proves nothing. 
have had similar cases happen to me, 
and reported them. Just think, the 
bees clustered in a compact mass in 
the center of their nest and the combs 
around them all covered with hoar 
frost, which, being a very poor con- 
ductor of heat, acts as a very good 
envelope, preventing the escape of 
heat, like a heavy feather bed. As 
long as bees can * to honey, they 
are able to withstand the severest cold 
weather, may the hive be open or 
clesed. In fact, an open door or large 
entrance is preferred, as in that case 
they are supplied with fresh air more 
readily than by having an air-tight 
door and a small entrance perhaps 
nearly closed by frost and snow. 

How the interiors of hives look 
after a protracted cold I had occasion 
to observe in the winter of 1845. From 
the beginning of February until 
Easter, we had the severest winter 
known for a long time, without any 
interuption,.and I had to take-many a 
heavy and well protected colony into 
a warm room to save what could be 
saved. On opening such hives, I 
found them almost a solid lump of 
snow and ice, looking more like an 
ice house than a bee hive. If bees do 
not winter well in well-protected 
hives, the cause is certainly not in 














having had too warm winter quarters, 
but most likely on account of not hav- 
ing had proper ventilation to carry 
off the vitiated air and noxious gasses, 
or for want of water to quench their 
thirst. As long as the atmosphere is 
not heated to a degree as high as it 
attains sometimes about the Red Sea, 
which is with us no natural phenome- 
non, excess of it cannot be taken into 
consideration in our latitudes. It is 
my conviction that the average tem- 
perature which the bees enjoy during 
their working season, which is from 
15° to 20° (66° to 76° Fahr.) is most 
conducive to their well-being in winter 
also, as in that case they would per- 
haps consume less than in severe 
winter weather, when, to keep up the 
necessary temperature, they have to 
consume more honey. To protect 
them from cold, their worst enemy, 
should always be our point in view, in 
doing which we will prevent an ex- 
cessive consumption of stores, which 
is certainly to ourown as well as their 
interest. 

Karlsmarkt, Germany, Nov. 23, 1881 











‘Increase and Prospects.—I have 25 
colonies of bees, and am working 25 
more for my neighbors; have ex- 
amined them and find all doing well, 
with plenty of sealed honey, and think 
all will winter safely.” I expect to 
work my home apiary for section 
honey, as I can find sale for comb 
honey when I cannot extracted. I 
have trouble to obtain straight combs 
without separators; am like Mr. Doo- 
little, do not like comb foundation in 
sections, unless I could obtain a better 
kind than I have had. Last season 
was a poor one for surplus, but the 
early part was splendid for buildin 
up. I made 11 colonies from 2, whic 
were very weak in the spring, one 
having no more than 1 quart of bees, 
besides [ reared all my oem from 
the same two colonies, White clover 
was a complete failure as to honey, 
but after the fall rains we had a 
splendid fall harvest for the bees, but 
not much surplus. Golden rod yielded, 
I think, the principal part. We are 
getting paid back for our drouth last 
summer, with compound interest, for 
it rains almost without ceasing. We 
have had an exceedingly warm winter 
to date, the thermometer reached as 
low as 14° above zero on the 24th of 
January, that’ being the coldest we 
have had, while Mr. Doolittle, of New 
York, writes Jan. 24th, 26° below. 
What a difference in a few hundred 
miles. I have 2 acres of melilot or 
sweet clover, sown last spring, which 
looks promising. I will report results 
next fall. I measured one single root, 
pulled uP, which measured 20 inches 
in length. Drouth surely will not 
affect it much. White clover looks 
well and has been green all winter. 

A. W. STITH. 

Demossville, Ky., Feb. 17. 1882. 





Undersized Bees.—On page 92 of the 
BEE JOURNAL for. Feb. 8, there is an 
item from Mr. Mallory in regard to 
undersized bees. If ! rightly under- 
stand the statement, he means that 
those small bees hatched in 15 days 
after the brood was given to the 
colonies. He also states that it was 
thought a high temperature matured 
the bees early. ow, it is a plain 
case that they were not ‘*mature” 
bees, but forced, imperfect, immature 
bees, and what were the queens, reared 
by such an artificial, forcing process, 
the full sisters of these same lively 
little workers which lived only a few 
days? I do not make the sweeping 
assertion. as others have done, that 
they are all worthless; but I do most 
positively say, that the majority of 
queens so reared will not give satisfac- 
tion, and will be short-lived. But 
scores of bee-keepers are practicin 
this method of queen-rearing, an 
sending them broadcast over the 
country, is it any wonder that the 
cheap queen business is falling into 
disrepute. Although we may differ 
in opinion as to how to produce the 
best queens, let us be very careful 
and sure of what we are sending to 
our customers, and ‘‘do unto others 
as you would have others do unto 
you,” by sending outonly such queens 
as we would be willing to introduce to 
our own coionies. JONAS SCHOLL. 

Lyons Station, Ind. 


A Prospect.—We have had some 
rain herein the last month, and have 
hopes of getting honey yet; still the 
pecepect is not very good at my place. 

he rainfall has been 614 inches this 
winter; 16 inches is our average for 
this country. G. E. PLEASANTS. 

Anaheim, Cal., Feb. 20, 1882. 


Bees in Excellent Condition.—It be- 
ing warm yesterday, my bees had a 
good flight. Upon examination, I 
found that they had brood in a space 
as large over as my hand. They are 
in the best condition I ever had them 
at this season. I think these points 
are necessary in wintering, viz : agood, 
fertile pes plenty of young bees, 
plenty of sealed honey without much 
pollen, and to keep them dry. 

THOMAS CHANTRY. 

Casey, Iowa, Feb. 27, 1882. 


Much Food Consumed.—Thus far the 
winter has been very mild, and bees 
havea good fly every week or ten days 
at farthest. They have consumed a 
good deal of their stores, and many 
will have to be fed to enable them to 
see the next honey season. B.G.C. 

Trumbull county, O., Feb. 25, 1882. 


Wintering Nicely.—Yesterday and 
to-day our bees had a good flight. 
Colonies taken up and fed with sugar 
syrup last fall are wintering with the 
loss of but few bees, and do not mark 
the snow with excreta like others with 
natural stores and plenty of pollen. 
We lost one nucleus with a pint of 
bees, having 6 frames. If confined to 
2 frames they would probably have 
survived. W. H. STovut. 

Pine Grove, Pa., Feb. 15, 1882. 
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Bees in Nebraska.—My bees carried 
in natural pollen on the 14th and 15th 
inst., which is the earliest I have ever 
known them to gather pollen in this 
part of the country. I think they ob- 
tained it from the soft maple and the 
hazelnut; but it turned cold since, and 
the 20th was about the coldest day of 
the winter. To-day is nice, but not 

uite warm enough for my bees to fly. 

ast cy my bees gathered their 
first pollen April 17th. I had success 
in wintering on the summer stand 
last winter, and my bees appear to be 
doing all right so far this winter. 
Which bee, in your judgment, is the 
best—the Italian or Cyprian? Most 
of my bees are dark-colored. I have 
2Cyprian colonies. They are bad to 
sting, but I think are more prolific 
and better honey-gatherers than the 
common black bee. P. BOLINGER. 

Salem, Neb., Feb. 23, 1882. 


[In our judgment, the Italian bee 
has as many excellent points as. the 
Cyprian. Itis possible that an amal- 
gamation of the two races may de- 
velop new and desirable traits.—EbD.] 


Sweet Clover.—I have a fine young 
orchard, set out last fall, and expect 
to put two rows of raspberries be- 
tween the rows of trees, and sow the 
whole in some kind of honey produc- 
ing clover. 1. Now, will sweet clover 
grow so rank that, if I fail to cut it 
each year, it will be a detriment to the 
trees by choking them? 2. Does this 
clover spread? 3. If I wish to eradi- 
cate it, would it be hard todo? 4. 
What amount must I sow to the acre? 
Please answer through the BEE JouR- 
NAL. Bees in this section doing 
nicely, though right now they might 
use overcoats to an advantage. 

. W. WAINWRIGHT. 
Noblesville, Ind. 


{1. Yes, it would provea detriment, 
unless cropped or mown. In rich soil 
it would grow 5 to 7 feet in height. 

2. It would spread in consequence 
of seeds dropping the second year; 
but, in the common acceptation of the 
term, it does not spread, as the roots 
grow in clumps. 

3. No harder than red clover. 

4. From 4 to 6 pounds. If drilled, 
less will be required.—Ep.] 


Sure Cure for Bee Stings.—I have 
hever seen my cure for peepee in 
the Bez JOURNAL. I charge not 


ring 
for the recipe, except to be recognize 


a its discoverer. It is as follows: 
Buy from any drug store a small phial 
of tincture of myrrh, as soon as you 
are - apply alittle to the punc- 
ture, when all pain and swelling 
ceases instantly. It is also excellent 
for bites of* spiders and poisonous 
Teptiles. I hope all will try it and re- 

rt result in the JOURNAL. Bees 
ere are in excellent condition. So 
ar, mine are doing finely, with a less 
quantity of dead bees than I have 
ever had at this time of year. The 
coffee sacks over them, I think, are 





just the things for winter, being warm, 
and very nice for the evaporation of 
moisture through them; they are 
also excellent ventilators to permit 
the escape of foul air. I have not lost 
a colony this winter, and all have 
been flying for the last week. 
R. L. AYLOR. 
Waterloo, Ky., Feb. 16, 1882. 


Metal Rabbets.—Would you advise 
the use of metal rabbets, where the 
hives are made to take frames with 
open top-bars, or would you let the 
ends of the top-bars rest on the wooden 
rabbets? G. H. DENMAN. 

Pittsford, Mich. 


[We would advise the metal rabbets 
in all cases where the wooden lugs of 
the top-bars rest on the rabbets. If 
metal corners are used, then, of course, 
metal rabbets are unnecessary.—ED.] 


My Balance Sheet.—I am not yet so 
far through the woods that I can hal- 
loo much louder than a whisper, yet 
these bright, sunny February days, 
and the cheerful hum of the busy bee, 
inspires me to venture at making my 
report for 1881, as follows: Put into 
winter quarters, fall of 1880, 50 
colonies, worth; say, $250; bought 1 
Barnes saw and freight, $41.52; lum- 
ber, $19; 17 dead colonies for combs, 
etc., $22.10 ; nails, postage, etc., $25.16; 
lost 23 colonies in wintering, $115; 
bee-books and papers, $5.50; total 
apiary debtor, $478.28. Cr.—58 colonies 
at date, $290; 13 empty hives, $19.50 ; 
500 frames, $20; fixtures, $10; 1 Barnes 
saw, $40; 1,623 lbs. comb honey sold 
at 20c., $324.60 ; 123 partly filled sec- 
tions on hand, $12.30; 1444 lbs. wax, 
$2.90; 32 queens sold for $40 ; total 
credit, $759.30 ; deduct apiary debtor, 
$478.28, leaving balance for labor of 
$271.02. This report has nothing to 
do with my bee-keepers’ supply busi- 
ness, which is a separate - account. 
The weather here is very mild, with 
bright sunshine; the air is full of bees; 
and all nature wears a smile. 

. U. E. Dop@e. 
Fredonia, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1882. 


From Kentucky.—I am a constant 
reader of the BEE JOURNAL, and con- 
sider it a boon to bee-keepers who 
read, think, and act intelligently. 
There are not a great many bees kept 
in this (Mason) county, but the busi- 
ness is gradually looking up, and 
many are adopting the more improved 
hives, and some the more improved 
methods of manipulation. Although 
the winter of 1880-81 was unusually 
severe for this latitude, bees wintered 
well, and so far as [ have been able to 
learn not 5 per cent. of loss was sus- 
tained. Lastseason was a poor pony 
crop — to the protracted drout 
which cut the white clover short. My 
colonies did not average 50 pounds 
surplus, and no swarms; in fact the 
bees here seem to have abandoned 
the old plan of increasing by swarm- 
ing for the last three years. I had 7 
colonies in the spring, increased to 9, 
and all are now in excellent condi- 
tion, on the summer stands, in Lang- 


stroth hives, with the upper story 
filled with coffee sack on frames, and! 
an abundance of old clothes and car- 
pets on top of the sacks. I take the 
— out and dry it every warm 
sunny day. I have not lost a colony 
for 5 years from wintering. ; 
Minerva, Ky. O. N. WEAVER. 


Light Wanted.—I wish all who have 
any improvements in the form of 
hives, would let us hear from them 
through the BEE JouRNAL before we 
get our hives all complete for the sea- 
son. 

1. The sweet clover seed I bought 
some time ago I findis all in the hull 
yet; please tell us how much we 
should sow per acre when in that 
state? 

2. Willit germinate soon enough in 
‘that condition? 

3. I expect to sow it in an orchard 
in the spring withoats. Should I sow 
anything with it? I intend to let it 
lay for pasture and hay. I hope itis 
decided by this time that it is no per- 
nicious weed, as has been stated. 

I wish to state for the benefit of 
those to whom it may not be the most 
convenient to carry their bees from 
the cellar to the summer stand for 
winter flights, or where it is too much 
shaded so as to prevent them from 
flying (which is the condition with my 
summer stands), that I find it un- 
necessary to carry them to their re- 
spective places, but set them in the 
most convenient place in the sun, and 
I have not seen a bee light in the 
place where they are kept in the sum- 
mer. I have but a few to experiment 
with, but shall do the same hereafter. 
Bees are doing well; all have more or 
less young brood ; averaged, per hive, 
a little over 100 lbs. of extracted honey; 
selling at 15c. per lb. 

H. G. HICKMAN, 

Schoolcraft, Mich. 


[1. All sweet clover seed we have 
seen isinthe hull. Ifsown broadcast, 
5 to 6 lbs. per acre; if in drills, less 
will answer. 

2. Yes; almost as soon asif hulled. 
The imported Bokhara clover seed, 
which is virtually the same, is hulled, 
but we have discovered no difference - 
in its germination. 

3. If sown in the spring, you can 
sow any grain with it you please, and 
realize a crop of grain, as the sweet 
clover will not bloom till the succeed- _ 
ing summer. But we would not seed 
an orchard with it; its growth is too 
rank and tall to be beneficial to fruit. 
It is no more a pernicious weed than 
red clover.—ED.] 


Early.—Bees are booming, and 
gathering honey rapidly. I shall ex- 
tract some new honey on the first 
clear, warm day. Somecolonies have 
ripe queen cells and are preparing to 
swarm ; the dronesare flying ; we have- 
no winter down here. 

J.S. TADLOCK. 





Luling, Texas. Feb. 25, 1882. 
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Heddon’s Honey-Board.—1. Can you 
me any idea or description of the 
oney-board of ‘‘ peculiar construc- 
tion” that Heddon mentions, on page 
55 of BEE JOURNAL? In tiering up 
regular Langstroth hives, we get a 
space of % inch between the two 
stories ; even where the space is only 
3g, there is some difficulty in handling 
top frames; bees are very liable to 
build up the lower combs between the 
top ones if they chance to hang alittle 
out of place. 2. Should honey kegs 
be bunged up tight, if honey is kept 
for along while? 38. Should they be 
kept in the honey house, or in cellar, 
during very hot or cold weather. Last 
summer I had a half barrel of honey 
in the cellar—it was closed up tight— 
one day I examined it, took out the 
bung, and it was all right; I closed it 
up again. Half an hour thereafter 
the bung banged against the ceilin 
of the cellar, and the honey ran ou 
at the top of the cask. 4. Did the air 
I let in cause the trouble ? there was 
no gas in the cask when I opened it. 
H. W. Funk. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
|1. Heddon’s honey-board of ‘* pecu- 
liar construction” consists of strips 
just the width of the sections to be 
placed on them. These strips, about 
3g of an inch thick, are joined bya 
strip nailed at each end, and to reach 
the full width of the honey-board. 


Be i 
Heddon’s Honey Board. 


This honey-board rests on the top of 
the hive, so as to give 3 of an inch 
between the top-bars of the frames 
and the bottom of the honey-board. 
Regular Langstroth hives should only 
allow 34 of an inch between the lower 
or brood frames and the bottoms of 
the upper or surplus frames. If more 
space is given, the bees willinvariably 
bridge them. With hives properly 
leveled, and accurately made, the 
frames should never “hang a little 
out of place.” 

2. Honey kegs should never be filled 
to their utmost capacity; for the 
variations from cold to heat, and vice 
versa, expand and contract the volume 
of honey, and will produce leakage in 
any wooden package. 

3. The honey should be kept in some 
dry, cool place—either cellar or honey- 
house. If thoroughly ripened, keep 
it bunged tightly ; if not, scald it. 

4. There was a slight tendency to 
fermentation, and the admission of 
fresh air gave it activity.--Epb.] 











Moldy Combs.—On the 16th of 
November I put 6 colonies of bees in 
my cellar, and to all appearance they 
have done nicely since then. To-day 
being fine, I was anxious to examine 
one; so I took it out, weighed it, and 
found the loss to be just 3 lbs., or 1 lb. 
ermonth. They did not fly much, 
ut acted very much as they doin 
summer when smoked. The queen 
was lively, bees very easy to handle, 
and not a bit cross, though I used no 
smoke, lots of stores and no dead bees, 
but I found mold on the lower half 
of the sealed honey where not covered 
with bees, giving the part affected a 
bluish color. Mold caused, I think, 
by the hive sitting down tight on the 
bottom board, leaving only the sum- 
mer entrance open, 3 being left that 
way; the other 3 are raised up an inch 
from the bottom board with a sheet 
and chaff cushions over allof them. 
Will the bees open the moldy comb 
when they need it? I intend to ex- 
amine them all the first fine day. 
Would it be well to pare off the caps, 
and would the bees recap it? When 
bees have plenty of stores, does it 
stimulate early breeding to feed? I 
was surprised at the small quantity 
of honey used. I was particular in 
weighing. I do not understand your 
description of U. E. Dodge’s feeder— 
how deep is the box? Why putin 
cotton cloth bottom? If bees go into 
the box will they not drown in the 
feed? JOHN YODER. 
Springfield, Ont., Feb. 16, 1882. - 


[Let the moldy combs alone, as the 
bees will take care of them. Lift out 
all combs but those actually needed, 
then add as the queen may need room, 
and the bees will do all uncapping 
necessary, and the cleaning. When 
bees have plenty of honey, there is no 
object in feeding except to stimulate 
to brood-rearing; then a thin syrup of 
honey and water, or honey, sugar and 
water, is better than a thicker feed. 
It is impossible to describe Dodge’s 
feeder intelligibly; better send to 
him for a sample.—ED.] 





A Fair Record.—I commenced last 
spring with 29 colonies of Italians; in- 
creased to 96 by natural swarming; 
obtained 1,600 lbs. of extracted, and 
200 lbs. of comb honey; sold atan 
average of 15 cents per lb; sold 6 
colonies at $10 each, and went into 
winter quarters with 90 colonies, 
mostly Italians. They are all right 
yet. Myplan for wintering is to pack 
in chaff, on summer stands. I pre- 
fer this to any way I have yet tried. 
This has been a very favorable winter 
for the safe wintering of our little 
pets. The coldest we have had this 
winter registered 9° above zero. 
Brother bee-keepers, let us try and 
breed our bees up to a higher stand- 
ard. I know that our bees can be 
improved by systematic breeding. I 
think we should breed for the greatest 
honey gatherers, most hardy, most 
prolific, and most amiable, all in one. 
Van Wert,O. FRANK McCoy. 








Bees Gathering Pollen.—I put 45 
colonies in a cool, dry cellarin Decem- 
ber, and in January the weather be- 
came so warm that the bees became 
uneasy, and I carried them out fora 
fly. L returned them to the cellar in 
a few days for fear of a cold spell. 
But there has been no cold weather 
at all worth mentioning, and for the 
two weeks last past, the weather has 
been very warm, and the bees became 
so uneasy again that I set them ont 
on the 15th of February, and to-day 
(Feb. 15), it is as warm as May, and 
the bees are gathering pollen from 
soft maple andelm. This is unprece- 
dented for this part of the country, 
and as the queens are laying finely, if 
we should get a cold spell of three or 
four weeks’ duration, later in the 
season, will it not prove disastrous to 
the brood? At about what period is 
it best for brood rearing to commence 
actively? My colonies all have plenty 
of stores of a good quality. I had 
charge of Mrs. Wirt’s apiary last sea- 
son, and increased from 30 colonies to 
74, by natural swarming, and 
harvested nearly 3,000 pounds of ex- 
cellent comb honey, which we sold at 
home for 20 cents per pound. My 
bees are nearly all Italians and hy- 
brids. The best result in my apiary 
last season was from hybrids. [am 
a close student of Professor Cook and 
read everything in the BEE JOURNAL 
every week, and to these two sources 
I am indebted for the pleasure and 
the profit I derive from my ‘blessed 
bees.” J. R. BAKER. 

Keithsburg, Ill., Feb. 15, 1882. 


[Yes; three or four weeks of cold 
weather would kill most of the brood. 
Brood-rearing is controlled much by 
circumstances, and when soft maples 
and elms are in bloom or furnish 
natural pollen, it will commence 
actively. You should, however, re- 
duce the capacity of your brood-cham- 
bers to the minimum of frames neces- 
sary,and only add to them as they be- 
come well filled with brood, in order 
to prevent disastrous chilling, as the 
capped brood will do much in keeping 
up animal heat in the hive.—ED.] 





An Early Start.—The maples are in 
full bloom here now; I send you a few 
blossoms. My bees commenced carry- 
ing in pollen on the 10th and honey 
on the 11th, making several pounds 
of honey during the past week, which 
continued very warm and pleasant till 
Saturday afternoon, when it com- 
menced raining, and rained till Mon- 
day afternoon ; then turned off colder. 
If the weather had kept warm a few 
days longer the se trees here would 
have been in bloom. On the 12th 
the thermometer stood 71° in the 
shade, and 91° in the sun. I com- 
menced with 3 colonies in 1881 ; now I 
have 7 all in good condition. I took 
about 60 pounds of comb honey from 
them which I sold at 25c. a pound; 
sold it at home. 

PETER MOERLEIN. 

Brussels, Ill., Feb. 22, 1882. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


Aline of Agate type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 
DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
for the Weekly as follows, if paid in advance: 
For 4 weeks 10 per cent. discount. 
“ om . 20 it “ 
“ (3 months).... = a 
» (6months)....40 ‘“ ~ 


(9 months).... e re 
(i year) 6o “* ” 
Discount, for 1 year, in ~ speneey alone, 25 
per cent., 6 months, 10 per c 


Discount, for 1 year, in the eal Monthly alone, 
40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent, 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 











Special Dlotices. 


The Apiary Register devotes 2 pages 
to each colony, ruled and printed, and 
isso arranged that a single glance will 
give a complete history of the colony. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 


Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 


Fora Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
3 “ 3%,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 


4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 


&.— * = cloth. 


6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 
or Apiary Register for 200 


Orthey may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 


& No more reply to Mr. Kohnke, 
whom I know to have no practical ex- 
perience with bees. I prefer to let 
matters rest on their merits. 

’ CuHas. F. MuTH. 

Cincinnati, O., March 3, 1882. 
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@ The bee- -keepers of Anderson 
county, Ky., have organized a societ 
With J. GC. Peden, resident, and. 

Johnson, Secretary. The next 
meeting will be held at Lawrence- 


burg, “_— on the second Monday in 
March 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, , 
Monday, 10 a. m., March 6, 1882. 


The following are the latest“quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. . 


HONEY—The market has an upward tendency, 
and lam now paying the following prices in cash : 
Light comb honey, in single comb sections,17@21 
cents ; ae larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted, 8@10c. 
BEE wae Prime quality, 18@22c. 
L. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The retail demand for extracted, in 
small packages, is fair, but only an occasional bar- 
relis sold for manufacturing purposes. It brings 
7@1\1c. on arrival. mand for comb honey is on! 
in a retail way, and onl ae whiteis saiable. It 
would bring 20c. on arriv 

BEESW AX—Brings 1s@22¢, 


The demand ex- 
ceeds the offerings. C. F. MUTH. 


Quotatiens of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—Choice white comb, in 1 to 13¢ Ib. sec- 
tions, 20@22c.; same in 2 to3 lb. boxes, 17@20c.; 
dark and mixed, in 1 to 3 lb. — 124%@15e. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@11¢.; dar 

R.A YSonuerr, 16s ‘South Water St. 


NEW YORK. 
HONE Y—there is a liberal supply of honey here 


for which trade is very little demand, and prices 


rule weak and irregular. 

We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, W3@19¢ ; dark, in small boxes, 12@14c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@l1ic.; dark, 7@9c. 

BEESWAX.—Prime quality, 21@23¢c. 

THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HONE Y-—Strained dull at 8@9c; Comb scarce 
and firm at — —top rate for choice bright in 
fancy packag 

BEESWAX Stiff at 20@21c. for prime. 

R. C. GREER & CO., 117 N. Main Streec. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY—tTrade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to LS eed 
BEESW AX— Prime quality, 2: 
CROCKER & BLAKE, ‘oT “Chatham Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—The market remains unchanged ; 1 and 
2 Ib. sections, of best white, sell readily at 21@ 
22c.; glassed white, 16@17¢c.; ‘puckwheat very dull 
at 15@16¢. for unglassed. Extracted, small pack- 
ages. 12c.; large packages, llc. per Ib. 
BEESW AX-~—Scarce at 25@30c. 
. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY—January po ~ overland were very 
light, being only 3.630 Ibs. from this city. A car 
load was forwarded from Los Angeles. Dvringthe 
present month a single ——_ of acar load of 
dark comb was forwarded east from San Francisco, 
— is at present dull. 
oguste white comb, 16@20c.; dark to 200d,10@ 
.. xtracted, choice to extra white, 83@i0c.; 
dark and candied, 7@8c. BEESWAX—23@25e. 
STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 
oe. 


ge On Feb. 3, Mr. W. J. Andrews, 
Mayor of Columbia, Tenn., and ex- 
president of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, celebrated his silver 
wedding. It was a brilliant affair. 

oe 

g@ We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text- Book, in cloth, for $2.75. 





«@ The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 


OUR ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


Central New York Apiaries, 


Is ready for our customers. 


We are Breeding Three Races of Bees.. 
Comb Foundation, 


AND OTHER SUPPLIES. 


§@ Send us your address on a postal for our De- 
scriptive Circular. Address, 


EDWARD 5B. BEEBEE, 


Oneida, Madison Co., N. Y. 





CHAMPION BEE-HIVE MANUFACTORY, 


One of the bacweat manufactoriesof Apiarian Sup- 
plies in the world. 


BEE-KEEPERS, 


I have made a reduction from 5 to 15 per cent. on 
all Hives, Section Boxes and Comb Foundation. 


The above cut represents my all-in-one-piece sec- 
tion, which is made in thickness according to size. 
Try one box of these sections, and you will never 
use any other. Printed directions in every box, 
showing how to fold them. Last yearl could not 
fill all of my orders for sections, but I have a lurge 
stock of them on hand at present. Give me a trial. 
Send for FREE price list. 
— ON BEE-HIVE M’F’yY, 

wcomerstown, Tuscarawawas Co., O. 
R. L. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 10wtf 





ANT ED-—An Experienced Bee Kooper. Ad- 
dress, stating terms, to M. CENTER, Milton 


P. O., Ontario, Canada. 10wltp 


Basswood and Catalpa 


One year old, nice Trees = mae, postpaid, $2.50 

per 100; by express or freight, 81.50 per 100; by 

| express or freight, $9.00 per 1 1000. Catalpa equals 

| pony bd honey, and the wood is proof against 
ecay 

10w4t H.M. MORSE, Nurseryman, Rantoul, Ill. 


R SALE-— A choice lot of ce CLO: 
VER SEED, newly imported, pe: r 
| bushel, $18. CHAS. F. MUTH, "Shnchhnel i §e 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1882. Time and Place of Meeting. * 


March 12—Anderson Co., Ky., at Lawrenceburg,Ky. 
J.M. Johnson, Sec. 


15—New Jersey State, New Brunswick, N. J. 
April i—Barren Co., Ky., at Sinking Spring, Ky. 


11—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 


19, 20—Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley, 
at Coshocton, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 


:25—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 


26, 27—Western Michigan, at Grand Rapids. 
Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 


27—Kentucky Union, at Eminence, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 


May 2,3--Eastsrn N. Y. Union, at Cobleskill, N. Y. 
C. Quackenbush, Sec., Barnesville, N. Y. 


11—Champlain Valley, at Middlebury, Vt. 
T’. Brookins, Sec., East Shoreham, Vt. 


16—N. W. Ill. and S. W. Wis., at Rock City, Ill. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Ill. 


25—Iowa Central, at Winterset. Iowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec. 


g@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





g@ A meeting of the bee-keepers of 
New Jersey will be held at Hall No. 
22, Albany street, New Brunswick, N. 
J., March 15, 1882, at 10 a. m., to or- 
ganize a State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. All interested are cordially in- 
vited. G. W. Thompson, Stelton; C. 


H, Rue, Manalapan ; J. H. M. Cook, | 


Caldwell, Committee on Call. 





«> The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will be held at McKinney, 
Texas, on Tuesday, April 25, 1882. 





The Champlain Valley Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold their semi- 
annual meeting at Middlebury, Vt., 
May 11, 1882. T. BROOKINS, Sec. 


_-- 


g@ The semi-annual meeting of the 
Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, will be held 
in the Town Hall at Coshocton, O., on 
April 19 and 20, commencing at 10a. 
m. A cordial invitation is extended 
to bee-keepers every where. 

J.A.BUCKLEW, Sec., Clarks, O. 








g@ The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will hold its meeting at 
Judge W. H. Andrews’ Apiary, at 
McKinney, Texas, April 25, 1882. 

Wo. R. HowARD, Sec. 





t The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Eminence, Ky., 
on the 27th day of April, 1882. A full 
attendance is very much desired, as 
important business will be transacted. 

G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 





t@ The Burren County Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association meets at Sinking 
Spring school house, three miles west 
of Glasgow, Ky., on the first Saturday 
in April, 1882. All bee-keepers of the 
county are invited. 

I. N. GREER, President. 


NOQW-READY, LAKES CIRCULAR 
ee en 
IFALIAN BEES 2QUEENS 


HIVES. SECTIONS. FEEDERS &:C 
: cy 5) tt fea? a 
BALTIMORE 
Ewha ee 





SS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





1882. JOSEPH D. ENAS, 


(Sunny Side Aplary,) 
Pure Italian Queens, Bees, Colonies, 


Nuclei, Comb Foundation, etc., 


Address, Napa, Napa County, Cal. 
Owst 


BEE FARM AND APIARY 


FOR SALE. 


The undersigned offers his Bee Farm for sale, 
situated one-half mile from Plainwell, Allegan 
Co., Mich., containing 7 acres of land, with all 
kinds of choice fruit, good buildings, including 
honey house and 2 house-apiaries, with 100 Colo- 
nies of Italian and Hybrid Bees. Price, including 
Bees, $3,000, or $2,500 without bees. For further 

articulars address the undersigned at Petoskey, 

i Co., Mich. WM. E. FORBES. 

w6 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


Golden Italians & Original Albinos, 
BEES AND QUEENS. 


J.M.C. TAYLOR, 
Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 


Italian Bees. 


A few Choice Colonies for sale. Address, 


H. D. EDWARDS, 


10w4t Delhi, Jersey County, Ell. 


1882. 








Send fo Circular. 
10wtf 








INGLE MAN WANTED-—To take charge 
of an Apiary. None but a man that under- 
stands the business, and is active, need apply. 
10wit H. D. SODEN, Canandaigua, N. Y. 





ANTED—A man t6 help work with Bees, 
make hives, paint, etc.; also, a good second- 
hand Gem Planer, cheap, Address 





10w2t D.G. WEBSTER, Blaine, Boone Co., Ill. 





PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 


GOODRICH’S 


FOUNDATION 


FASTENER. 


A SIMPLE MACHINE 


For FASTENING COMB FOUNDATION to 
TOP AND ENDS OF BROOD FRAMES, Or‘ In 
SECTION BOXES, securely and rapidly. Send for 
circular. 8s. GOO Hicu, 
8wtf Urbana, Ill. 


DODGE’S FEEDER 


STILL AHEAD! 


Sample by Mail 30¢. 
Per dozen, by Cxpress.........sscccseces $2 00 


Catalogue and Price List of Bee-Keepers’ 8 
and Small Fruit Plants, free to an ~~ ee 
8w4t U. E. DODGE, Fredonia, N. Y. 


1882.- ITALIAN QUEENS. - 1882, 


Iam now booking orders for my 

GOLDEN [TALIANS, reared from 

the best stockinthecountry. War- 

ranted Queens, $1; Tested Queens, 

early in the season, $2.50; after 

July, $2; 2 frame Nucleus, with 

Tested Queen, $4; Full Colony, 

: with Tested Queen, $10. The Best 

Quinby Smoker for $1.50. Address al) orders to 


L. J. D 
(Money Order Office)—Butler, DekalbCo., Ind. 
8w6ém 


SEEDS FOR 


Honey Plants. 


I keep at all times a full supply of 
Seeds for Honey Plants, including 
Melilot Clover, 

White Clover. 
Alsike Clover. 
Mammoth Mignonette, &. 











Send for my catalogue which gives 
prices and instructions for planting— 
sent free upon application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison Street, Chicago, Lll. 


FiLAL- BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


~~ high side-walis,4 to 16 square feet to 





the pound. Circular and samples free 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 





ANTED-—Five or more colonies of Bees in 

box hives. State kind, number, and lowest 

=, THOS. 8. CHAPMAN, box 134, Lemont, Ill. 
9w2tp 


13 COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES 
for sale at $5.00 per colony, in lots to suit; 
all in good condition, and in Langstroth hives 
containing 10 frames. 
9w3tp PAUL DUNKEN, Freeman, Mo. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 

25 cents per oqnere inch—no single cut sold for less 

than 50c. THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
&74 West Madison Street, Chicago, Iii. 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 

the Author. A newandgreat 

Medical Work, warranted the 

best and cheapest,indispensa- 

ble to every man, entitled 

“The Science of Life, or Self- 

Preservation ;”bound in finest 

Freneh muslin, embossed, full 

gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 

steel engravings,125 prescrip- 

y tions,price only $1.25 sent by 

po lh, Me mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
KNOW THYSEL send now. Address Peabod 

* Medical institute or Dr. W. H. 
22wly 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 


tion in the count: We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. Aili shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Lil. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


-frame Nucleus, with Test- 





ed Queen 
2-frame Nucleus, with Test~ 


after July 1 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, Iowa. 


BEES for SALE. 


I have for sale about 300 Colonies of the 


Celebrated Arkansas Brown Bees, 


which I will dispose of in lots of TEN COLONIES 
OR MORE at very reasonable prices. They are in 
ten-frame Langstroth and box hives. These bees 
are said to be large, remarkably amiable, good sec- 
tion workers, and excellentcomb builders. Owing 
¢o the mildness of the Arkansas winter, they will 
be very strong in bees, and spring dwindling will 
be avoided. These bees can be delivered on board 
steamer, near Memphis, before the middle of 
March, and before the early honey flow and swarm- 
ing commences. Write soon for bargains, as I 
will close out both my Southern Apiaries by March 
15th, or remove them North. 

lam also booking orders for Italian Queens, Nu- 
clei and Colonies, to be supplied from Chicago in 
June. Address, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


"Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


ation. J. H. ROBERTSON, 
SOwtf Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


CAMBRIDGE, ILL., 


Wants every reader of the good old AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL to send his nameand Postoffice ad- 
‘dress fora copy of his new Illustrated Circular of 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. It may pay you to read it 
‘before ordering your supplies. 


@” Beeswax wanted. 











3w26t 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR 1882, 


From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction 
Towa, will furnish Italian Queens from either of 
his Prize Mothers, as early in the coming season as 
they can be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
‘Queens, $3 ; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens with- 
Out guarantee, $1; ‘'wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 
€d Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
af accompanied with the cash. Bw26t 








DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 

Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
basin ; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handie than the ordinary hand- 
baskets. Write your address on a postal card, and 
address it to JOHN M. DAVIS, 
30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 

1 1 7 outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 


in the line of Apiarian Supplies, should send 

for my Descriptive Circular and Price List. Sent 

free. Address. A LL 
3wil3tp 


OVER .20,000 IN USE. 
The Original Patent 


BINGHAM BEE SMOKER 
Bingham & Hetherington 
HONEY KNIFE. 


Send a card for testimonials, or 
half-dozen rates, to 


4 BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Italian Queens, Bees and Fancy Poultry Eggs. 


Send for Circular. J. F. KIiGHT, 
Swét Poseyville, Ind. 


Homes, in Tennessee. 


The KNOXVILLE TRIBUNE is a medium through 
which parties coming to Tennessee can obtain in- 
formation of value in regard to climate, resources, 
productions, prices of land, and other points of in- 
terest to the stranger. 


Inquiries about Tennessee answered by letter or 
through the paper, as requested. Address 


THE TRIBUNE, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





A YEAR and expenses toagents, 





* Milledgevilie, Carroll county, Ill. 














Tw4tx 
WANTED AGENTS to take orders 
for the best selling book on 
FARM and HOME topics ever published. Sells 
atsight. Ladies can handlsit. Hasno superior in 
any language ; 1,050 pages, with nearly 2,000 illus- 
trations. Terms free on application. 50 Per 
Cent. to Agents. 
F. L. HORTON & CO., Pub’rs, 
4w5tx Indianapolis, Ind. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwiy D.8S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Devoted entirely to the best interests of those whe 
keep bees.- The question department, conducted 
by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, is of especial interest to 
beginners in bee-culture. Jas. Heddon will write 
a practical article for every number for 1882; 20 
pages handsomely gotten up in bookform. Every 
number worth tho price of a year’s subscription. 
Sample copies and premium list free to any ad- 
dress. Agents wanted. Address, 

SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 

Columbus, Kansas. 








28wtf 





oR SALE-150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 
improved Quinby hives, in prime condition. 
39wiy U.C. AXTELL, Roseville, Warren Co., Ill. 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide: 


| MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 


By A. J. COOK, 
Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
| State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—30:— 
B20 Pages; 135 fine Liiustrations, 
—:0:— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to do without. Ltis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
‘apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

—:0:— 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 

I think Cook's Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS ‘I’. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the und from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 

Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Munual of the Apiary than trom 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optuins 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual isa necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Ill. 

With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fu:ly up with the cimes in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so at as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. Itis of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which | like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIS, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing plants, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 

We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum ot the bee-keeper. It is yepeete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it.carefully 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leadi 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica! 
treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every e rienced bee- man will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-cuiture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 


This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the careand management of the 
aeee- There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which be uses 
admirably to mote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 

—tot— 

PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 

$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 
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FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 





FOUNDATION 


MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 
(@ Send for New Circular for January, 1882. 


CAUTION. 


Having obtained LETTERS PATENT Number 
246,099 for Dunham Foundation Machine, makin 
comb foundation with base of cells of natura 
shape, and side-walls brought up to form an even 
surface ; also on the foundation made on said ma- 
chine, I hereby give notice to all parties infringing 
my rights, either by manufacturing said machines 
or foundation, as well as to all parties purchasing 
machines as above, other than of my manufacture, 
that I am prepared to protect my rights, and shall 

rosecute all infring-ments to the full extent of 

he iuw. FRANCES A. DUNH 9 
2wi3t DePere, Wis. 


HEDDON'S CIRCULAR, 


FOR 1882, 


NOW READY. 


Send address, Post Office, County and State. Be 
sure to state whether or not you now have my 
1881 Circular. 


Wanted—Beeswax; also, a Student Appren- 
tice. Address, JAMES HEDDON, 
1lw35t Dowagiac, Mich. 





100 Colonies of Italiian Bees for Sale, 


IN SIMPLICITY HIVES. 
Queens: Italian, Cyprian and Al- 
bino; Comb Foundution: Given, 
Vandervort, Dunham and Root; 
Hives, Smokers, Frames, Seeds of 
Honey Plants, and everything re- 
quired inan apiary, Send for price 

E. T. FLANAGAN, 
(Rose Hill Apiary), 
5wly Box 819, Belleville, St. Clair County, Ll. 


1982. 


Illustrated Catalogue 


AND 


PRICE LIstT 


APIARIAN. SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR OWS 





list. Address, 





t@™ It contains Prices and Descriptions of all 
the ry Implements used in an Apiary, and 





Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 


EARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 

book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


G.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
&2@ Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. a8 


BASSWOOD SEEDLINGS 


Four <0 eight inches, $1.50 per 100; three to 
four feet, 87.00 per 100. Address, 
Z. K. JEWETT. Nurseryman, 
6wstp 


Sparta, Wis. 
e 

PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS 
f 
I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 
eens,and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
G1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00 ; 6 
for $5.00 ; 12 or more, 75 cents each; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more exdh. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


Lr. R. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 








Swly 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave.,CINCINNATI, O. 
(Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 





is fully up with the times. No bee-keeper should 
be without it. Your name and address, written 
plainly, on a Postal Card, is all that is required. 


ALFRED H, NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


GPa have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
for it. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 
Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


¢@” Also for sale at the BEE JoURNAL Office. gg 
2w6m. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 


—* Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 

tomers Never Defrauded.” 

Italian Queens..... $1; Tested... $ 
+f 











2 

7enten Queens....$1; Tested. 2 

Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... $2 

Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 

son, ready, if we are timely notified. 

One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 

Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, ou or Palestine, 8 frames,$8. Wax 
Junham machine, 10 cents per pound ; 





worked on 


on Root machine, thin, for boxes, 15 cents per Ib. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 





2 c. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
lwly. 


Tuscola, Ill. 









Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Aptary.— Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practica). 
The book isa erent | production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, 1.2% ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
thatit cannot tail tointerestall. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces ME pte! fe pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is va)uable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the presenttime. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance o. 
bee-keeping, full of practical.information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 


Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the following subjects ; Location 
of the Apiary— Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring— 
ltalianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
ete. Itis published in English and German.— 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turmishes the 
facts and arguments todemonstratethem. 15c, 


Honey, as Foed and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This gpmenic: discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the nature, 
mene 4 sources, and preparation of Honey for the 

arket; Honey as food. giving recipes tor making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere, Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, Gc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on thissubject. read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25in gold 
—wasawarded to Prot Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given infull. Price, 1O0c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


.Extracted Heney;: Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet. by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1Oc. 


Food Adalteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should bein every family, and 
Ought to creute a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages. 50c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Tro“v Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., f vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

"he work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold toany Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 25c. 


Repp's Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, $1. 3 Morocco, $1.50. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 2Sc. 


Address, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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